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General Preface 


The object of Hodder and Stoughton’s 
People’s Library is to supply in brief form 
simply written introductions to the study of 
History, Literature, Biography and Science; 
in some degree to satisfy that ever-increasing 
demand for knowledge which is one of the 
happiest characteristics of our time. The 
names of the authors of the first volumes of 
the library are sufficient evidence of the fact 
that each subject will be dealt with authorita¬ 
tively, while the authority will not be of the 
“ dry-as-dust’* order. Not only is it possible 
to have learning without tears, but it is also 
possible to make the acquiring of know¬ 
ledge a thrilling and entertaining adventure. 
Hodder and Stoughton’s People’s Library 
^vill, it is hoped, supply this adventure. 


VI 


Note 


Some of the chapters of this book 
have been elaborated, with the permis¬ 
sion of its editor, from essays printed 
in T,P.^s Weekly, Four paragraphs in 
the last chapter are taken from a paper 
published in The Commonwealth. 
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Chapter I 


This Business of Living 


} v;, 


Most of us, obWssed with the insistent 


business of paying the butcher, the baker 
and the candlestick-maker, are content to 
live our lives without bothering very much 
about the significance of life, or stopping 
to consider its possibilities. Each day has ' 
its duties. Most days have their satis¬ 
factions. And the majority of men open 
their mouths and shut their eyes and take 
what they are given with a measure of 
gratitude if it is good, and a measure of 
courage if it is not. 


La vie est brive : 

Un peu d'espoir. 

On peu de rive, 

Et puis bonsoir. 

It is good that hope springs eternal in 

the human breast, and it is better still that 
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14 Working Hours 

most of us can dream. But it is obvious 
that no man can get from life the most that 
it can give him, unless he starts with some 
sort of idea of what he wants. Life is a 
journey. But to what end? That is a 
matter which each of us has to decide for 
himself. “ What went ye out for to 
see ? ” 

To live satisfactorily is by no means an 
easy business even though the material 
conditions of one’s life may be compara¬ 
tively comfortable. In one of his essays 
Huxley writes:— 

“ The life, the fortune, and the happi¬ 
ness of every one of us, and, more or less, 
of those who are connected with us, do 
depend upon our knowing something of 
the rules of a game infinitely more difficult 
and complicated than chess. It is a game 
^ which has been played for untold ages, 
every man and woman of us being one of 
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the two players in a game of his or her 
own. The chess-board is the world, the 
pieces are the phenomena of the universe, 
the rules of the game are what we call the 
laws of Nature! The player on the other 
side is hidden from us. \Vc know that his 
play is always fair, just and patient. But 
also we know, to our cost, that he never 
overlooks a mistake, or makes the smallest 
I allowance for ignorance. To the man 
who plays well, the highest stakes arc paid, 
with that sort of overflowing generosity 
with which the. strong shows delight in 
strength. And one who plays ill is 
checkmated—without haste, but without 
remorse.” 

And again it is obvious that the first 
essential in playing this game successfully 
is to realize its purpose. 

“ Life,” said George Macdonald, “ is 
everything.” We may seek. We cannot 
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be sure that we shall find, but that matters 
far less dian the desire for adventure and 
enterprise entailed by the seeking. “ How 
far they fall who strive to climb to the 
stars,’’ says one of the characters in an 
early play of Mr. Somerset Maugham. 
Yet it is far more fun to strive to climb to 
the stars and to fall with a bump to the 
ground than to be content all one’s days 
to grub in the gutter. “ No man,” again to 
quote George Macdonald, “ can order his 
life, for it comes overflowing over him 
from behind.” None the less a man can 
cultivate ambitions, develop tastes, illu¬ 
minate his days with a purpose. “ The 
great and glorious masterpiece of man,” 
writes Montaigne, ” is to know how to live 
to purpose; all other things, to reign, to 
lay up treasure, to build, are at most the 
little appendices and props.” 

To live is consciously, or unconsciously, 
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to seek content. When he wakes up in 
the morning, every man instinctively hopes 
that it is the beginning of a pleasant day, 
that his work will run easily, that his wife 
will be amiable, that his lunch will be 
satisfactory, and that the stories that he 
hears will be really amusing. Montaigne 
I bluntly asserts: “Let philosophers say 
j what they will, the main thing at which 
I we all aim, even in virtue itself, is 
f pleasure.” If this be true, the difference 
between the good man and the bad man 
is that the good man enjoys being good, 
and the bad man enjoys being bad. The 
moralist will probably question whether 
Montaigne’s term “ pleasure ” should not 
be written “ content.” But, as is shown 
in the life of St. Francis of Assisi, there is 
the possibility of finding really rollicking 
pleasure in a life of self-sacrifice and 
poverty. 

B 
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Robert Louis Stevenson suggests that 
he who actually seeks content will not 
find it, and that happiness must not be 
consciously sought. He says in his “ A 
Christmas Sermon”: “In his own life, 
then, a man is not to expect happiness, 
only to profit by it gladly when it shall 
arise; he is on duty here; he knows not 
how or why, and does not need to know; 
he knows not for what hire, and must not 
ask.” This merely means that the wise 
man learns not to ask too much, to be 
satisfied, and even thrilled, by a little. 
“Bludgeoned as we are in human exist¬ 
ence,” writes Amiel, “ we must take it as 
it comes, not too bitterly, nor too tragically, 
without horror and without sarcasm, with¬ 
out misplaced petulance or too exacting 
expectation; cheerfulness, serenity, and 
patience, these axe best.” 

In other words, the satisfactoiy life 
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depends on the character of the individual. 
This would be a far happier world if we 
were taught at school to be courageous, 
cheerful and courteous, rather than being 
taught reading, writing and arithmetic. 
Courage is justified by common sense and 
human experience. “ If you don’t at 
first succeed, try, try, try again,” is the 
wisest possible advice. “ If hard the toil 
this season,” wrote Virgil in the first book 
of the “ Georgies,” “ the next it will be 
light.” Cheerfulness is the complement of 
courage. It depends on the possession of 
a sense of humour and a sense of propor¬ 
tion. Courtesy is the recognition that 
living is a co-operative business. “ Mor¬ 
ality,” says one of the cynical characters 
in Oscar Wilde’s comedy. The Ideal Hus^ 
band, “is simply the attitude we adopt 
towards people whom we personally dis¬ 
like, That, in a qualified sense, is true. 
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A man who spends his time bludgeoning 
all the people who annoy him is ensuring 
himself an unhappy life, because he is 
quite certain to be badly bludgeoned in 
return. 

Life being so replete with possibilities, 
so mysterious in its secrets, so brief in its 
duration, the wise man determines to 
make the best of every minute of it. 
“ Make use of time while it is present with 
you,” wrote Montaigne. “ It depends 
upon your will and not upon the number 
of days to have a sufficient length of life.” 
The crowded hour is the happy hour. 
But the hour may be crowded with dreams 
as well as with successful hucksterings or 
remunerative bargains on the Stock Ex¬ 
change. If it be true—and it certainly is 
not—as Hamlet said “ to die—to sleep, no 
more,” it is most certainly true ‘‘ to live, 
to be awake, no more.” But what could 
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be more? And it may be said that the 
very brevity of life emphasizes its tre¬ 
mendous significance. 

It is the common fate that a great part '' 
of our living should be earning a living, 
and, in consequence, the hours of»leisure, 
when we are to a greater extent our own 
men, are the most valuable and significant 
hours in our lives. The man with no^^ 
leisure is cither a slave or a fool. Marcus 
Aurelius wrote: “ Neither in thy actions ’ 
be sluggish nor in thy conversation without 
method, nor wandering in thy thoughts, 
nor let there be in thy soul inward con¬ 
tention nor external effusion, nor in life be - 
so busy as to have no leisure.” Prizes, 
both of work and play, are only to be won 
by the disciplined, the persistent, and the 
curious. “ Death must be an awfully fine 
adventure,” said Peter Pan, but only if 
life, too, has been something of an adven- 
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turc. Diflicultics must be welcomed 
rather than resented. They are the oppor¬ 
tunities for enterprise. There is a sugges¬ 
tive fable in the Talmud :— 

“ Even as a fox is man; as a fox which 
seeing a fine vineyard lusted after its 
grapes. But the palings were placed at 
narrow distances, and the fox was too 
bulky to creep between them. For three 
days he fasted, and when he had grown 
thin he entered into the vineyard. He 
feasted upon the grapes, forgetful of the 
morrow, of all things but his enjoyment; 
and lo, he had again grown stout and was 
unable to leave the scene of his feast. So 
for three days more he fasted, and when 
he had again grown thin, he passed 
hrough the palings and stood ou'tside the 
vineyard, meagre as when he entered.’* 



Chapter 11 


When the Day's Work is Done 





Chapter II When the Days Work is Done 

All work and no play may make Jack an 
exceedingly well-to-do boy, but it will 
assuredly make liim a nuisance to himself 
and to everyone else. In the stress of the 
modern world, in which so large a part 
of the liours of the day arc taken up in 
more or less dull work, it is a matter of 
great moment, if, haply, we are to save 
our souls, that the few over hours shall 
be devoted to life. The scanty leisure 
time ought to be made tremendously 
enjoyable just because it is scanty. 

“ If a person cannot be happy without 
remaining idle,” said Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son, “ idle he should remain.” But put¬ 
ting aside the fact that unless he has 

inherited a competence, Stevenson’s per- 
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son will be both idle and hungry, idleness 
itself soon becomes almost unspeakably 
tiresome unless it is enjoyed by force of 
contrast with the hours of weary industry. 
Prince Henry says in the first part of 
King Henry IV :— 

If all the year were playing holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious as to work. 

The duller and the more monotonous a 
man’s vocation, the harder it is for him to 
use his leisure to advantage. At the same 
time the more essential is it for him not to 
waste the little leisure that is his, for it is, 
when the shop is shut and the office hours 
are over, that “ we may take pleasure 
trips into the Land of Thought and among 
the Hills of Vanity.” 

No one can succeed in any trade or 
profession without some sort of training 
whether he be a bricklayer or a barrister 
and similarly training and considerable 
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determination are necessar>' if leisure hours 
are to provide their maximum of pleasure 
and consolation. But there is obvious 
temptation, when one is no longer com¬ 
pelled by the lash of necessity to brace 
up, to slack down altogether, not with the 
placid absorption of the born tramp, but 
with the sheer vacuity of the jelly-fish. 
To Mr. Anthony Humm in “ Pickwick 
Papers,” the jolly young waterman, neat 
in his attire, dexterous in his feathering, 
rowing along “ thinking of nothing at all,” 
was a perfect figure of “ virtuous jollity,” 
but, as a matter of fact, there is nothing 
either virtuous or jolly in thinking of 
nothing at all even if that ideal could be 
attained. Petrarch asked for his leisure 
hours “ peac e, rest, silence a nd soHtude.’^ 
For peace and rest we all yearn, and no 
prayer in the Liturgy is more fervently 
repeated than “ Grant us Thy peace! ” 
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But silence and solitude are not to the 
taste of every man. 

“ The mass of men,” says Mr. Chester¬ 
ton, “ have been forced to be gay about 
the little things, but sad about the big 
ones.” We are, indeed, very gay about 
the little things, noisily gay, vulgarly gay, 
if you will, gay with the gaiety of Hamp¬ 
stead Heath on a bank holiday. “ We 
are all employed in commerce during 
the day,” wrote Stevenson, “ but in the 
evening voyez-vous, nous sommes serieux.^' 
The books, the dreams, the friendships, 
even the games of the hours between work 
and bedtime may be, and in most cases 
are, the most important things in our lives. 
I again quote Stevenson:— 

“ To an impartial estimate it will seem 
clear that many of the wisest, most vir¬ 
tuous, and most beneficent parts that are 
to be played upon the theatre of life are 
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filled by gratuitous performers and pass 
among the world at large as phases of 
idleness.” The whistle blows, the engines 
are shut dowm. “Your rest is won; ye 
need no more to plough the sea.” Then 
we start ploughing the sands or giving 
our minds to some equally fantastic and 
delightful occupation. 

In our leisure w'e may enter into the 
kingdom that we inherited from our fore¬ 
fathers—in the library stocked with the 
wisdom and the dreams of the centuries; 
in the theatre; maybe, in the concert 
room; in the cinema, where a new art is 
emerging with all the unpleasant pheno¬ 
mena that generally accompany birth; in 
the picture gallery there is not only 
immediate experience, but education in 
intelligent enjoyment. In the satisfactory 
employment of leisure, as in everything 
else in a man’s life, he must have the spirit 
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of adventure and the pioneer if he is to 
obtain any great satisfaction. A library, 
for example, is a spiritual laboratory. 
How can any of us say how we may be 
affected by the great masters of literature— 
by Dante, by Shakespeare, by Goethe, by 
Milton, by Fielding and Sterne, by Keats 
and Shelley, by Balzac and Flaubert, 
by Meredith and Hardy—until we have 
tasted to see? And, indeed, we must do 
more than taste, for it may be quite 
accurately said that the full appreciation 
of everything, that is great in art, can 
only be obtained by fasting and prayer. 
But what a thrill there is in escaping from 
the monotonies of nine to five into a world 
of colour and chivalry, of adventure and 
of dreams! It is, indeed, in our leisure 
time that we are really ourselves, and it is 
in our leisure time that we more or less 
successfully shout aloud that hatred of the 
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conventions, natural to all men who have 
not been swaddled in strait waistcoats. 

I am convinced—I have said this before, 
but it is a great truth worth repetition— 
that the reason why golf is so popular a 
pastime among the middle-aged respect¬ 
able is that it affords an opportunity for 
wearing flamboyant clothes of strange cut 
and colour and thus of proclaiming a 
proper hatred of the drab garments of the 
city. “ Fairyland,” says Mr. Chesterton, 
“ is nothing but the sunny land of common 
sense.” It is much more in accord with 
common sense for a portly citizen to wear 
a pullover and plus fours than a frock 
coat and a top hat. 

Leisure may well be spent—I wTite as 
one with no stomach for unnecessary 
physical exertion—on the river, the golf 
course, the tennis court, or the cricket 
pitch, and it is characteristic of the 
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English that each of its sports, and par¬ 
ticularly cricket, has had its literary 
enthusiast. Cowper, Byron, George Mere¬ 
dith, Andrew Lang, Sir James Barrie, 
have all played the king of games, and 
Francis Thompson, well described by 
Mr. E. V. Lucas as “ that wrapt celebrant 
of the soul,” was a keen student of the 
game. 

Milton wrote in II Penseroso :— 

And adds to these retired Leisure 
That in trim gardens takes his pleasure. 

And where could leisure be better spent? 
Though I would that the garden should 
not be too trim. Who can forget that 
wonderful passage in the “ Song of 
Solomon ” ? 

“ I am come into my garden, my sister, 
my spouse, I have gathered my myrrh 
and my spice; I have eaten my honey¬ 
comb with my honey; I have drunk my 
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vine and my milk; eat O friends; drink, 
yea drink abundantly O beloved.” ^ 

A garden “ set thick with lily and red 
rose,” with kindly understanding friends 
to share the beauty and the frugal feast, 
here, with good conversation thrown in, is 
the perfect method for spending a summer 
day’s leisure. But be careful that the 
entertainment is well chosen, however 
modest it may be. There is warning in 
Mr. Chesterton’s lines: 

But though he is Jolly company 
And very pleased to dine. 

It isn’t safe to give him nuts 
Unless you give him wine. 

“ It is folly to have no leisure.” It is 
equally foolish to fail to use leisure to the 
greatest possible advantage, for it is one 
of the chief possessions of fallen man. 
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Chapter III 


The Library Shelves 


When his working hours arc over, man is, 
at least to some extent, the master of his 
fate. He may then, with Walt Whitman, 
loaf and invite his soul. The loafing may 
be pleasant and profitable in many places, 
and every loafer will have his individual 
needs, but the common natural man will 
find himself in general agreement with 
Omar Khayyam when he wrote:— 

Here with a Loaf of Bread beneath the Bough, 
A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 

And Wilderness is Paradise enow. 

It is with the book that I am here 
concerned. The library fills leisure 
with adventure. It is a refuge from the 
commonplace, a sanctuary where the tax 
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collector may be forgotten. There is an 
old jingle which runs:— 

Tliis work-a-day world is so trying at times, 

Folks chatter and squabble like rooks!* 

So the wise flee away to the best of all climes, 
Which you enter through History, Memoirs or 
Rhymes— 

That most ^vonderful Country of Books. 

Montaigne said of the library: “ It 

comforts me in my old age and solitude; 
it cases me of that troublesome weight of 
idleness and delivers me at all hours from 
company that I dislike. ... It is the best 
viaticum I have yet found for this human 
journey.” Anatole France defined a book 
as “ a work of witchcraft from which there 
escape all sorts of images which disturb 
people’s minds and change their hearts,” 
and as “ a small magical apparatus which 
' transports us into the midst of images of 
the past or among supernatural shades.” 

^ In the librarv \^cmay lose, for a while, 

VA ' A. ^ sJ' O ( lUr C\ t 
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that part of us which is small and mean 
and passing, while we develop and enjoy 
that other part of us which is splendid and 
eternal. In the library we may discover 
that spark of the divine that lies in the 
heart of every man, even though he may 
live and die without ever discovering the 
interesting fact. In the library we make 
friends who see us as we might be. It is 
the mission of the library, as my friend 
Dr. Harry Roberts has said, “ to bring 
into relation, into living union, the 
thoughts and visions of the true nobles 
of our race and the everyday lives, the 
everyday work and the everyday thoughts 
and acts of ordinary men and women.” 
Thoreau has said that books reveal us to 
ourselves and that “ a good book is the 
plectrum with which our else silent lyres 
are struck.” 

Both self-knowledge and knowledge of 
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our fellows are essential to a satisfactory 
life, and such knowledge can in fact only 
be derived from books, from listening to 
the men whose knowledge and under¬ 
standing arc far greater than our own, 
with whose help our experience is ex¬ 
panded and the range of our ambitions 
enlarged. 

It is obvious that hours may be wasted 
in a library, as they may be wasted every¬ 
where else, and if the shelves are to 
become veritable streets of adventure, the 
reader must be sufRciently equipped to 
make intelligent selection. “ Not all men 
can read all books,” said Robert Louis 
Stevenson, “ it is only in a chosen few 
that any man will find his appointed 
food; and the fittest lessons are the most 
palatable and make themselves welcome 
to the mind.” Stevenson apparently sug¬ 
gests that the books that we ought to read 
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are the books that we want to read. But 
there is a great point in Thoreau’s warn¬ 
ing : “ Read the best books first, or you 
may not have the chance to read them 
at all.” 

There remains to determine what are 
the best books. But the inexperienced 
has the guidance of enlightened critical 
opinion, and if he is to secure a permanent 
and comfortable apartment in the Palace 
of Truth, he must be prepared for intel¬ 
lectual experiences that may sometimes be 
extremely strenuous, and he must not be 
deluded by Stevenson’s suggestion that 
mere inclinat ionL wHl l^ad. to the goal of 
the mo s t s atisfactory experience. 

The trouble is that most men begin 
their leisure so wearied by their work that 
they are naturally more inclined to take 
down from the shelf Edgar Wallace, who 
demands little from his reader, than to 
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endeavour to discover why Tolstoi’s “ War 
and Peace ” is acclaimed as one of the 
world’s great novels. Great books, wrote 
Thorcau, are tliose “ not which afford us 
a cowering enjoyment, but in which 
thought is of unusual daring, such as an 
idle man cannot read and a timid one 
; would not be entertained by.” The 
library demands i ndust ry., c oura ge, and 
er ^rpris c. The treasure-seeker must dig 
for his treasure, and he will probably 
suffer many disappointments before it is 
found. 

“ To turn events into ideas is the 
! function of literature,” says Mr. George 

f 

' Santayana in one of his essays. We spend 
j our days in a jumble of events, the sig¬ 
nificance of which is generally misunder¬ 
stood. Great books co-ordinate our 
' experience. As has been well said, “ they 
turn a map into a landscape.” They give 
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us a greater and a clearer vision, they 
stimulate capacity for judgment and for 
the accurate estimate of men and things 
by bringing our own lives not only into 
relation %vith the lives of our contempor¬ 
aries, but with the aspirations and the 
experience of men of all ages. In one of 
his essays, the late Sir Edmund Gosse 
quotes the following seventeenth-century 
verse:— 

Oh, blessed letters, that combine in one 
All ages past, and make one live with all: 

By you we do confer with who arc gone, ^ 
And the dead living unto council call: 

By you the unborn shall have communion 
Of what we feel, and what doth us befall. 

We all live in a groove. Despite 
modern contraptions, our lives arc really 
narrower than the lives of our forefathers 
who knew nothing of motors, gramo¬ 
phones, or wireless. It may be that wc 
spend a fortnight in the summer at 
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Oslend, but during the greater part of the 
year wc do the same thing, in the same 
place. We meet the same people, and 
wc are in dreadful danger of thinking the 
same thoughts. The inventions and dis¬ 
coveries of the age may supply soporifics, 
but often they are organs of delusion. 

^ The library is, as I have already said, 
a Pala r^ «^f Tr u-th. Here a man meets 
himself. Here, from poet and philosopher, 
he may read the story of how through the 
ages mankind has dreamed and prayed 
and striven and sorrowed and lost and 
won. He may learn how trouble has 
been the prelude to triumph, how life in 
all circumstances may be well worth 
living. He may learn, too, the realities 
of other peoples who speak a different 
language and are the heirs of a different 
culture, and this knowledge will save him 
from vulgar jingoism and will convince 
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him of the truth of Nurse Cavelfs great 
assertion, “ Patriotism is not enough.” 

As the spirit of adventure increases, tlic 
reader will become eclectic in his taste, 
eager for new emotions, hungry for the 
book that exactly suits the passing mood. 
In his “ Through the Magic Door ” Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle says:— 

“ I care not how humble your bookshelf 
may be, nor how lowly the room which 
it adorns. Close the door of the room 
behind you, shut off with it all the cares 
of the outer world, plunge back into the 
soothing company of the great dead, and i 
then you are through the magic portal i 
into that fair land whither worry and I 
vexation can follow you no more. You 
have left all that is vulgar and all that is 
sordid behind you. There stand your 
noble silent comrades waiting in their| 
ranks. Pass your eyes down their filesJ 
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Choose your man. And then you have 
but to hold up your hand to him and away 
I you go into dreamland.” 

Journeys to new worlds made in com¬ 
radeship with the elect! That is what tlie 
library offers to us all. But it is an offering 
to the individual only to be accepted if he 
has the courage to be himself, and not to 
be a gramophone for the repetition of other 
people’s opinions. As Epictetus wrote: 
“ As bad performers cannot sing alone but 
in a chorus, so some persons cannot walk 
alone. If you are anything, walk alone, 
talk by yourself, and do not skulk in the 
chorus. Think a little at last; look about 
you, sift yourself, that you may know 
what you are.” 

Know yourself, be yourself with such 
improvement as self-knowledge may sug¬ 
gest, but with no mere slavish imitation of 
fashionable models ! Nurture yourself on 
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the food of the gods, that the best that is in 
you may develop, while the meannesses 
may be scotched ! “ He hath never fed of 

the dainties that are bred in a book,” said 
the curate of the constable in Love's 
Labour Lost, and the consequence must 
have been that the constable was half 
starved. For lack of the dainties, he was 
the shadow of the man that he might have 
been. “ A good book,” wrote Milton in 
his Areopagitica, “ is the precious life blood 
of a master spirit embalmed and treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond life.” This 
does not necessarily only mean that from 
inspired books men should learn the road 
to eternal felicity, in a life beyond the 
grave, though, of course, it may mean that. 
It means that good books are lamps of 
incalculable power that drive away the 
[gloom and the shadows, and reveal life 
as something infinitely greater and more 
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satisfying than might have been supposed, 
were wc not able to call the library to our 
aid. 

It is one of the advantages of living in 
the twentieth century—there are many 
disadvantages—that fine literature, once 
only available for the fortunate and well- 
to-do, is now free to the man of meagre 
purse. It is no longer necessary for the 
threadbare wayfarer, hungry for beauty 
and knowledge, to prowl from bookstall 
to bookstall reading so long as the patience 
of the proprietors tolerates. But because 
access is easy, opportunity is more likely 
to be misused. Walt Whitman has said: 
“ Not tlie book needs to be the complete 
thing, but the reader of the book does,” 
and while the wise man will allow himself 
generally to be guided, anyhow at the 
beginning of his adventure, by judgments 
commonly accepted as authoritative, he 
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I must, as I have insisted, at the end pluck 
that fruit from the trees which his own 
individual taste demands. After experi¬ 
ence—certainly not before it—he will have 
his own list of rejections for which it will 
be wise for him not to attempt any 
elaborate defence. Charles Lamb was 
admirably candid concerning his dislikes. 
In “ Detached Thoughts on Books and 
Reading,” he wrote :— 

“ In this catalogue of books which are 
no books—biblia a-biblia —I reckon Court 
Calendars, Directories, Pocket Books, 
Draught Boards, Bound and lettered on 
the back, Scientific Treatises, Almanacs, 
Statutes at Large: the works of Hume, 
Gibbon, Robertson, Beattie, Soame 
Jenyns, and generally, all those volumes 
which ‘ no gentleman’s library should 
be without ’: the Histories of Flavius 
Josephus (that learned Jew), and Paley’s 

D 
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Moral Philosophy. With these excep¬ 
tions, I can read almost anything. I 
bless my stars for a taste so catholic, so 
unexcluding.” 

Few of us, perhaps, would include 
Gibbon and Josephus with the Almanacs 
and Court Circulars, though Paley’s 
“ Moral Philosophy ” remains caviare for 
the general. But for each one of us there 
arc books, regarded by others as of out¬ 
standing interest and importance, which 
say absolutely nothing, and it is sheer 
waste of time as well as that most damning 
of things, intellectual insincerity, to pre¬ 
tend that we are gathering wisdom when 
we are merely enduring boredom. 

Just as there are books for every indi¬ 
vidual and every mood, so there are books 
for every occasion and every season. I 
again quote Charles Lamb:— 

“ Much depends upon when and where 
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you read a book. In the five or six 
impatient minutes, before the dinner is 
quite ready, who would think of taking 
up the Fairy Queen for a stop-gap, or a 
volume of Bishop Andrewes’ sermons? 

“ Milton almost requires a solemn ser¬ 
vice of music to be played before you enter 
upon him. But he brings his music, to 
which, who listens, had need bring docile 
thoughts, and purged ears. 

“ Winter evenings—the world shut out 
—with less of ceremony the gentle Shake¬ 
speare enters. At such a season the 
Tempest, or his own Winter^s Tale'' 

Stevenson has insisted that the good 
reader must start with the admission that 
he is not always right. But it is surely 
a most comforting thing in this world 
of difficulties and disappointments to be 
quite certain that the dogmas that one 
accepts arc the truth and that all other 
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dogmas are delusions. Happy is the man 
who feels himself armed with the sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon, definitely com¬ 
missioned to wage war on the children of 
Belial. It is well for such a man, perhaps, 
that there should be an Index Expurgatoria^ 
and that he should read nothing that 
might persuade him that after all there 
is something to be said for the children of 
Belial. It is, however, a very limited vision 
that cannot appreciate the other fellow’s 
point of view. It is, at the best, a shaky 
faith that cannot survive criticism. 

Stevenson has said of the man of wide 
reading; “He need not change his dogma 
for that, but he may change his reading 
of that dogma and he must supplement 
and correct his deductions from it.” 
When he reads something new which 
seems to him also to be something false, 
he will be moved to endeavour to discover 
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what the writer means and by what causes 
he has been led into delusion, and so 
criticism will strengthen, and not weaken 
his faith. “ If he is merely hurt or 
offended, or exclaims upon his author’s 
folly,” said Stevenson, “ he had better 
take to the daily papers.” 

First judgments are not always final 
judgments, and even though a book may 
not affect deep and sincere convictions on 
a second reading, wit and reason may be 
discovered that were not apparent at first. 
The shrewd Samuel Pepys wrote in his 
Diary on June 13th, 1662: “Up by 
4 o’clock in the morning, and read 
Cicero’s ‘ Second Oration against Cataline,’ 
which pleased me exceedingly; and more 
I discern therein than ever I thought was 
to be found in him; but I perceive it was 
my ignorance, and that he is as good a 
writer as ever I read in my life.” Against 
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this will perhaps be set Addison’s assertion 
which moved Matthew Arnold to anger: 
“ Those who delight in reading books of 
controversy do very seldom arrive at a 
fixed and settled habit of faith.” Truth 
to tell, almost all books worth reading are 
books of controversy. The plays of Ber¬ 
nard Shaw and the novels of H. G. Wells 
are every bit as controversial as Mr. 
Bertrand Russell’s essays, or “ Essays 
Catholic and Critical,” and if our own 
opinions and our own appreciation of the 
meaning of life are to be permanent and 
satisfactory, we must, so far as our leisure 
time allows, acquaint ourselves, not only 
with the opinions that are identical with 
our own, but also with those that are 
fundamentally different. And every in¬ 
spired writer has some message to deliver 
which is something all his own. 

It may be suggested that confusion must 
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result from listening to a multitude of 
teachers. “ Of the making of books there 
is no end and much reading is a W'earincss 
of the flesh.** But just as monotony of 
physical diet kills appetite and is harmful 
to health, so a variety of mental sustenance 
encourages a flexibility of mind as well as 
sympathy and wideness of understanding, 
which colour and vitalize the day’s living. 
When we are eating duck and green peas, 
or, at another season, Christmas pudding 
with brandy sauce, we do not consider 
exactly how many vitamins we are taking 
into our system—unless, that is, we are 
dietetic fanatics. If we are wholesome 
persons we arc content to enjoy our 
food. It is exactly the same with books. 

Their influence is profound and silent,” 
said Stevenson, “ like the influence of 
nature; they mould by contact; we drink 
them up like water and are bettered yet 
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know not how.” And as Wordsworth 
wrote:— 

Dreams, books, arc each a world; arid books, we 
know, 

Are a substantial world, both pure and good; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and 
blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 





Chapter IV 


On the Reading of History 


It is impossible lo understand the present 
unless something is known of the past. 
And the man eager to spend his leisure 
hours in the library will find abundant 
enjoyment and profit on the shelves 
reserved for the historians. 

“ I love historians,” says Montaigne, 
“ whether of the simple sort or of the 
higher order. The simple, who have 
nothing of their own to mix with it, and 
who only make it their business to collect 
all that comes to their knowledge, and 
faithfully to record all things, without 
choice or discrimination, leave to us the 
entire judgment of discerning truth. . . . 

“ The more excellent sort of historians 
have judgment to pick out what is most 
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worthy to be known ; and, of two reports, 
to examine which is the most likely to be 
true; from the condition of princes and 
their humours, they conclude their coun¬ 
sels, and attribute to them words proper 
for the occasion ; such have title to assume 
the authority of regulating our belief to 
what they themselves believe; but cer¬ 
tainly this privilege belongs to very few. 
For the middle sort of historians, of which 
the most part are, they spoil all; they 
will chew our meat for us; they take upon 
them to judge of, and, consequently, to 
incline the history to tlieir own fancy.” 

The first difficulty that faces the curious 
is that the mere recorder of facts, “ the 
historian of the simple sort,” to use 
Montaigne’s phrase, is generally a dull dog, 
hard indeed to read, unless he is recording 
the facts of his own time. 

Yesterday explains to-day; but to-day 
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colours yesterday. That is to say, the 
faith and the prejudice of the man w riting 
in 1929 must affect his judgment of events 
that happened centuries before and, in 
consequence, they must affect the manner 
in which he recalls those events for his 
reader. For example, to the Catholie the 
Reformation is the greatest misfortune in 
modern history. To him, it was a rebel¬ 
lion against divine authority which has 
resulted in the destruction of the Christiana 
respublica^ in the splitting in two of the 
civilized world and in a long series of wars. 
On the other hand, to the Protestant, the 
Reformation was the release of the soul of 
man from an intolerable tyranny. 

The story, therefore, of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries as told by a Catlu^iq^ - 
historian like Mr. Belloc is a very diffci^a^ ^ 
thing from the same story as told by a O 
Protestant historian like Professor Coultori* ^ 

- - > 
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and the reader must perforce decide for 
himself which of these two writers belongs 
to “ the more excellent sort of historians/’ 
entitled “ to assume the authority of 
regulating our belief to what they them¬ 
selves believe/’ or to “ the middle sort 
of historian/’ demanding with small 
authority “ to chew our meat for us.” 

To sum up any period judicially and 
without prejudice is inevitably to be 
insufferably dull. Dr. Creighton earn¬ 
estly endeavoured to be impartial when 
he wrote his “ History of the Popes/’ and 
the result is a book that only the persistent 
can read. On the other hand, the par¬ 
tisan historian, who writes with an evident 
bias, is often good to read. Froude is 
a notorious partisan, but he is an en¬ 
thralling literary artist. 

How is the ordinary reader to acquire 
the knowledge on which he can rely if the 
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pages of the historian are a record of the 
writer’s own s>Tnpathies and antipathies 
as much as of the deeds of the personages 
with whom he is dealing? Amici suggests 
that the comparison of the past with 
the present makes a man an optimist. 
But that, too, depends. When Professor 
Coulton compares the present time with 
the Middle Ages, as he describes them in 
his Mediaeval Village,” he is an optimist, 
walking along the backs at Cambridge 
grateful to Providence for the progress of 
the human race. But when Mr. Chester¬ 
ton walks along the Strand meditating on 
the joy of life in the Middle Ages, as he 
describes it in “ A Short History' of 
England,” he must almost be moved to 
tears. The simple man may well ask 
which are justified. Professor Coulton’s 
smiles or Mr. Chesterton’s tears, and that 
is a question that is not easy to answer, 
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although it is a singularly attractive 
pastime to endeavour to find the answer. 
Sooner or later, whether we vote for smiles 
or whether we vote for tears will be 
decided by our own predilections and 
temperaments. jt 

The man, unacquainted with the history 
of his country, should begin with a short 
summary of the story, of which by far 
the best is Green’s “ Short History of the 
English People.” Green has his preju¬ 
dices. He always writes as a Whig, but 
he also writes extraordinarily well, and 
he is as impartial as an interesting man 
may well be. 

But the real history of mankind is not 
merely the history of wars and revolutions, 
of the falls of kings and the exploits of 
soldiers, of the intrigues of statesmen and 
the rise and fall of empires. The real 
history of mankind is the story of peoples, of 
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the tillers of the soil, of the craftsman in 
the streets, and of the men who go down 
into the sea in ships. And often this story 
is to be found in the pages of the poet 
rather than in the pages of the historian. 
To the professional historian’s narration 
of events and judgments of the characters 
of the highly placed, there must, therefore, 
be added, if the past is really to be vivid 
and real for us, a knowledge of the inU- 
macies of social life to be gathered from 


contemporary gossip and contemporary 
letters. 


In his interesting little book “ How to 
Read History,” Mr. Walford Davies sug¬ 
gests that -there are certain periods in 
history of supreme importance which 
demand careful study, while, on the other 
hand, “there are long epochs in the 
world’s history resembling parched and 

barren deserts wherein men of low ideals 
£ 
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have toiled unworthily for unworthy ends.” 
I should not be inclined to agree that 
there is any period in history without its 
interest, but there are certainly periods of 
greater interest than others. But it is 
impossible to understand the more im¬ 
portant without some knowledge of the 
less important. For example, after the 
overthrow of Rome by the barbarians 
from middle and northern Europe, there 
followed a long era in which the Dark 
Ages and the Middle Ages overlapped. 
It might, I think, be fairly suggested that 
the Dark Ages, during which classical 
learning was largely lost in Europe— 
though it was preserved by Arab and 
Jewish scholars—came to an end with the 
election of Gregory VII., better known as 
Hildebrand, to the papal throne in 1073, 
while the Middle Ages may be regarded 
as dating from the end of tlie eleventh 
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century to the revival of learning—the 
Reformation and the Renaissance—in the 
sixteenth century, each period consisting 
of about five hundred years. 

During the first five hundred, the most 
authoritative contemporary writer was the 
Venerable Bede, whose “Ecclesiastical 
History of England ” was written about 
73 1> but it is not a book that the wayfaring 
man is likely to read. For him I com¬ 
mend Dean Church’s “ The Beginning of 
the Middle Ages.” 

The most important event of the Dark 

Ages was the rise of Moslemism in the 

seventh century. Washington Irving’s 

Life of Mahomet ” remains the most 

readable account of the beginnings of thej 

religion that has remained for thirteet^' 

hundred years a perpetual challenge to 
Christianity. 

Before the Norman Conquest, Alfred 
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the Great was the one outstanding figure 
in the history of England, and for a proper 
understanding of the King and of the part 
he played in the wars between the Saxons 
and the Danes, the reader may be referred 
to essays in the late Frederick Harrison’s 
“ Memories and Thoughts.” 

We pass from the Dark Ages to the 
Middle Ages, to the period when the 
Church, taking its inspiration from Hilde¬ 
brand and led by great ecclesiastics, of 
whom St. Thomas of Canterbury was one 
of the most conspicuous, played its mag¬ 
nificent part in the preparation of the 
intellectual re-awakening of the Renais¬ 
sance. There are certain key figures in 
these centuries whose biographies provide 
the most satisfactory method of under¬ 
standing the course of events. In the 
eleventh century William the Conqueror 
and Hildebrand; in the twelfth century 
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Henry II. and St. Thomas of Canterbury; 
in the thirteenth century St. Louis of 
France, Edward I. of England, and St. 
Francis of Assisi; in the fourteenth century 
Edward III. and AVycliffe; in the fifteenth 
century St. Joan of Arc, Henry V., 
Edward IV. and Louis XL of France. 

Again searching for the soul of the past 
in the events of the history of nations, 
Dante’s “ Divine Comedy,” written at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, pre¬ 
serves for us the beauty of the dreams that 
the mediaeval man dreamt. In this same 
century, Piers Plowman, an extraordin¬ 
arily difficult writer, chronicled, day by 
day, the troubles of the simple man, while 
Chaucer, in easier and suaver tones, 
emphasizes in the “ Prologue ” to his 
“ Canterbury Tales ” that the English folk 
SIX hundred years ago were much as 
English folk are to-day. 
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In his Chronicles ” Froissart, a con¬ 
temporary of Chaucer’s, has written the 
history of his own time. Honest Froissart 
was one of Montaigne’s favourite authors. 
“ He has,” says Montaigne, “ proceeded 
in his undertaking with so frank a plain¬ 
ness that, having committed an error, he 
is not ashamed to confess and correct it in 
the place where the finger has been laid, 
and he represents to us even the variety 
of rumours that were then spread abroad 
and the different reports that were made 
to him; ’tis the naked and inform matter 
of history, and of which everyone may 
make his profit, according to his under¬ 
standing.” 

The sixteenth century is of all the 
centuries most crowded with significant 
events. Christopher Columbus landed in 
America eight years before tlie preceding 
century came to an end. Vasco de 
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Gama sailed round the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1497. Forty-four years before 
the Turks had captured Constantinople, 
and Greek scholars, driven into exile, had 
brought back classic learning to the west 
of Europe. The sixteenth century was 
the century of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, of intellectual rc-awakening 
and of immense artistic and literary 
achievement. The Renaissance, it should 
be said, really dates back to the middle 
of the fifteenth century, when Florence, 
under the Medicis, was gorgeous in the 

luxury against which Savonarola thundered. 

The line of the sixteenth - century 
worthies is a dazzling one. It was the 
age of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, of 
Catherine de Medici and Henry IV., 
Galvin and Luther, Rabelais, More and 
Erasmus, Spenser, Shakespeare and Mar¬ 
lowe, Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
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Titian and Cellini, Diirer and Holbein. 
It is impossible to suggest one volume that 
would give any sort of comprehensive idea 
of the life of this wondrous age. The 
essay on Colct in my “ Five Deans ” may 
be taken as some sort of introduction to 
the century. Canon Anthony Deane’s 
“ Cranmer ” is a curiously impartial his¬ 
tory of the religious and political em- 
broglio in England. 

Concerning the Renaissance, there is a 
world of literature. I again commend 
Green’s “ Short History ” for the humbler 
student. Contemporary writing is, of 
course, of the first importance. The 
“ Cambridge Modern History ” can be 
read without tears, and thrilling sidelights 
on the commercial history of this time of 
great uplift are to be found in the “ Fugger 
News Letters.” 

In England the seventeenth century saw 
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the Puritan revolution and the Restoration. 
My sketch of Dean Donne of St. Paul’s in 
“ Five Deans ” may be a Jielp to the 
understanding of the atmosphere of the 
beginning of the century. To it should 
be added a life of Laud, either Dean 
Hutton’s or Mr. Duncan-Jones’s. Car¬ 
lyle’s “ Cromwell ” is a difficult and, in 
some respects, a misleading book, but it is 
thrilling to read. The less ambitious may 
be contented with Frederick Harrison’s 
sketch of the Protector in the “ Twelve 
English Statesmen ” Series. The reader 
may then turn to Macaulay’s essay on 
“ Milton,” and for an understanding and 
appreciation of the dignity and greatness 
of the Puritan spirit there is no better 
book than the “ Memoirs of Colonel 
Hutchinson,” a Puritan soldier who found 
an admirable biographer in his wife. 

Infinitely vivid and varied is the story 
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of the England of the Restoration told in 
“ Pepys’s Diary,” a memorable book that 
is not only a revelation of a fascinatingly 
simple personality, but also a complete 
social history of an epoch. Pepys, whom 
Evelyn described as “ a very worthy, 
industrious, and curious person,” was a 
man of infinite curiosity. “ He wanted to 
know everything, to go everywhere, to 
practise all the arts, to cram every moment 
with something memorable. The whole 
surface of existence as it presented itself to 
him was alluring.” And as he carefully 
recorded all that he did and all that he 
saw, his Diary has unique value, as it has 
intense interest. With Pepys should be 
read Evelyn, a far more solemn person. 
When we have read the two, we shall 
know the latter half of the seventeenth 
century far better thzin we know the first 
quarter of the twentieth. 
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Macaulay’s History begins with the 
accession of James II. His history is 
magnificent literature, as alive as it is 
biassed. It is in effect an elaborate 
eulogy of William of Orange, and it has 
been well described as a great Wliig epic. 

In France, the seventeenth century was 
the age of Richelieu, Mazarin and Louis 
XIV. And here I would commend the 
great trilogy of Alexandre Dumas Pere — 
“ The Three Musketeers,” “ Twenty Years 
After,” and the “ Vicomte de Bragelonne.” 
They convey the atmosphere of the age, 
even though the dates may all be wrong. 
Germany in the seventeenth century was 
ravaged by the Thirty Years’ War, which 
was nominally a war of religion, but really 
a contest for supremacy between kings 
and princelings. The story is immensely 
complicated, and perhaps may be read 
most easily—but the reader should be 
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warned, not too easily—in S. R. Gardiner’s 

Epochs of Modern History.” 

The eighteenth century saw the great 
contest between the Bourbons and the 
Hapsburgs for the supremacy of Europe. 
Its outstanding figures on the continent 
were Frederick of Prussia, Maria Theresa 
of Austria, Louis XV. and La Pompadour, 
a royal mistress who itched to be a states¬ 
man, and of the Empresses Elizabeth and 
Catherine of Russia. I regard Carlyle’s 
“ Frederick the Great ” as a pernicious 
and misleading book. For the casual 
reader I am bold enough to commend the 
sketch of Frederick the Great in my 
“ Twelve Bad Men,” and of Maria 
Theresa and Catherine the Great in 
“ Twelve Great Ladies.” These sketches 
make no pretence to be profound, but I 
think they succeed in giving some idea of 
the course of European events. 
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The century was a period of tremendous 
intellectual activity inspired by the great 
French philosophers Voltaire, Rousseau 
and the Encyclopaedists. Lord Morley 
has written the standard biographies of 
Voltaire and Rousseau. They are none 
too easy to read. But the preparation for 
the Revolution and the dramatic events 
while it ran its course has been told once 
and for all for English readers in that great 
work of genius, Carlyle’s “ French Revo¬ 
lution,” to which should be added 
Mr. Belloc’s biographies of Danton and 
Robespierre. Dickens’s “ A Talc of Two 
Cities ” is of course inexact, but not to 
be forgotten. 

For the social life in England in the 
eighteenth century there are Swift’s 
“Journal to Stella,” Addison’s “Spec¬ 
tator,” and, above all, Boswell’s “ Life of 
Johnson,” while Thackeray’s “ Esmond ” 
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gives a far clearer idea of the century’s 
wars, politics and governments than any 
dull history book. 

No life would be long enough to read all 
the books that have been written about 
Napoleon. Rose is dull and compre¬ 
hensive. Mr. Fisher’s little book in the 
“ Home University Library ” is extra¬ 
ordinarily good considering its size, and 
Lord Rosebery’s “ Napoleon : The Last 
Phase,” should be read with profit and a 
little shame by every Englishman. The 
Diary of Bourrienne, Napoleon’s rather 
dishonest secretary, is good and extremely 
unreliable reading. 

So we come to the nineteenth century. 
I note “ Queen Victoria’s Letters,” the 
detailed biography of her life, the 
biographies of the Victorian statesmen, 
and notably Buckle’s “ Life of Disraeli ” 
(M. Andre Maurois’s shorter study is far 
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easier to read), with the Greville Diary for 
the early days of the century. A hundred 
books of reminiscences for the latter 
part are crowded on the library shelves. 
I commend particularly Mr. Lytton 
Strachey's “ Queen Victoria ” and his 
“ Eminent Victorians.” 

Here I stop. The events of this century 
arc too near us, too fully documented in 
newspapers and recently published books 
for the reader to need guidance. All I 
have been able to do is to give the briefest 
^^suggestions for a dive back into the past. 
It is certainly true that our own small life 
becomes far more thrilling when it is 
linked up with the lives of the men who 
have gone before us. Of humanity gener¬ 
ally George Ehot’s rather sticky lines are 
certainly true;— 

Our deeds still follow from afar, 

And what we have been makes us what we arc. 
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Chapter nr. Poetry and the Poet 

From the historians to the poets may seem 
a long journey. But if historians have 
rarely written poetry, poets liave often 
written history in the truest sense of the 
term, as, for example, the Prologue to 
Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Talcs,” and, an 
infinitely greater example, that mag¬ 
nificent poem, the first chapter of Genesis. 
But it must be admitted that poetry is not 
popular reading. Dean Inge says: “An 
average Englishman is as little likely to 
take the poets for his spiritual guides as 
to wish that a philosopher was his king. 
Poets and philosophers are idealists; and, 
as a pracrical man, the average English¬ 
man finds idealism out of place in so 

serious a business as saving his soul or 

83 
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governing the country. If he deigns to 
read the poets at all, they are the com¬ 
panions of his lightest or of his heaviest 
hours; he reads in bed after his morning 
tea, or devotes to the Muses the dregs of 
a busy day. We are not, as Carlyle com¬ 
plains, like the old Arabs, who would sing 
and kindle bonfires and solemnly thank 
the gods that in their tribe too a poet had 
shown himself.” 

The neglect is tragic, for the poets have 
so much to give to their fellows. Anatole 
France says: “ They give light as well as 
speech to our confused joys and our 
obscure soitows ; they tell us what we 
ourselves vaguely feel; they are the voice 
of our souls. It is through them that we 
become fully conscious of our pleasures 
and our griefs.” Here then is the insis¬ 
tence on what I have already said, that it 
is in a library that a man may really find 
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himself. And while finding himself, while, 
as it were, listening to the songs that he, 
himself, w'ould have loved to have sung, 
he may also, with the aid of the poets, 
realize his relations with the infinite. 

Dr. Inge says that “ the best of our 
English wisdom and our clearest visions 
of the invisible are enshrined in our 
poetry.” Shelley has said; “ In the 

infancy of society every author is neces- * 
sarily a poet, because language itself is 
poetry; and to be a poet is to apprehend 
the true and the beautiful; in a word, the 
good which exists in the relation subsisting, 
first between existence and perception, 
and secondly betw'ccn perception and 
expression.” 

The poet, as Shelley says, is concerned 
with two things, with truth and with 
beauty. “ Poetry turns all things to love¬ 
liness ; it exalts the beauty of that which 
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is most beautiful, and it adds beauty to 
that which is most deformed; it marries 
exultation and horror, grief and pleasure, 
eternity and change ; it subdues to union, 
under its light yoke, all irreconcilable 
things,” 

It is as difficult to arrive at a sadsfactory 
and really explanatory definition of poetry 
as it would be to define beauty itself. 
Theodore Watts Dunton says that “ poetry 
is the artistic expression of the human 
mind in emotional and rhythmical lan¬ 
guage.” Perhaps one might say more 
accurately that it is the artistic expression 
of human emotion in rhythmical lan¬ 
guage. Edgar Allan Poe said that poetry 
is “ the rhythmical creation of beauty.” 
Rhythm is one of the constant qualifies 
of life. “ If life is not always poetical,” 
wrote Mrs. Meynell, “ it is at least 
metrical.” In his admirable introduction 
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to “ An Anthology of Modern Verse,” 
Mr. Robert Lynd points out that the very 
first desire of the child is for rhythm: 
“ His pleasure in swings, in sitting behind 
a horse, in travelling in a train, with its 
puff as regular as an uncle’s watch and its 
wheels thudding out endless hexameters 
on the line, arises from the same delight in 
rhythm. We may even trace the origins 
of the poet in those first reduplications of 
sound that lead a child to call a train a 
puff-puff and its mother ma-ma. Cynics 
may pretend that it is nurses and foolish 
parents who invent the language of baby¬ 
hood. It is the child, however, who feels 
that a sound does not mean enough till 
it has rhymed itself double, and who of its 
own accord will gravely murmur ‘ cawr- 
cawr ’ to a scratching hen or ‘ wow-wow ’ 
to a dog with expectant eyes and ears.” 

As Mr. Lynd says, poetry is natural to 
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man. The commonest proverbs arc in 
rhyme, and even Mr. Silas Wegg some¬ 
times drops into poetry. Again to quote 
Mr. Lynd: “To experience any of the 
deeper emotions of life—whether in love, 
religion, patriotism, or the desire for a 
more perfect world—is to be a guest of 
the King, and the language of the King is, 
in the finer sense of the word, poetry.” 
In our finer moods we are all of us aliens 
in our own land, troubled by the crudities, 
the cruelties and the ugliness around us. 
We are, as Sir Henry Newbold has sug¬ 
gested, homesick for perfection, and the 
poets take us by the hand and lead us 
into that country which is really our own. 
Mr. Chesterton has sung:— 

Men that are men again; who goes home ? 

Tocsin and trumpeter! Who goes home? 

For there’s blood on the field and blood on the 
foam 

And blood on the body when Man goes home. 
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And a voice valedictor>'. . . . Who is for Victory ? 
Who is for Liberty? Who goes home? 

Here then we have a summary of what 
is waiting for us in the magic garden 
tended by the poets. We folk of common 
stuff cannot be poets ourselves, but—I 
borrow Mr. Lynd’s suggestive phrase—we 
may be “ poets by proxy.” We may walk 
in the garden which the great dreamers 
have planted. And once more the extent 
of our pleasure and satisfacdon will en¬ 
tirely depend on enterprise and experiment. 

Kipling’s devil disturbed serenity by 
inquiring, “ Is it art? ” And we should 
not be too troubled by the inquiry, “ Is 
this really poetry? ” if our imaginadon is 
kindled and our hunger for beauty sadsfied. 
Prosody is a matter for scholars, but it 
may be said that the great artist, sent into 
the world to create beaudful things, must 
create them in a way that is his own. He 
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cannot be bound by tradition. He is of 
all men the most individual. Criticism, 
therefore, of any creative artist for breaking 
away from classical models is merely 
evidence of lack of sympathy and under¬ 
standing. Wagner was denounced be¬ 
cause he did not follow the rules of Bach. 
Whitman was ridiculed. But “ the forms 
of art change as do the forms of life,’* said 
Anatole France, and when the poet allows 
himself to be bound by accepted fashion, 
“ it becomes,” the French novelist adds, 
‘‘ too plain that he burns the midnight oil, 
that he works on paper, that he is a 
grammarian rather than a singer.” 

“ Let everyone be artistic in his own 
way: that’s my motto as an upholsterer,” 
says a character in one of the late Henry 
Arthur Jones’s comedies. This is a line 
that I have often quoted before. It is 
eminently wise. Certainly every poet, 
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who is a poet, will be artistic in his own 
way. If we cannot hear his message, if 
we cannot appreciate the music of his 
song, that is our loss. We hear, or wc do 
not hear; we thrill, or we do not thrill. 

It is, I think, a matter of common 
experience that when the yearning for 
beauty is once acquired, the appreciation 
of various kinds of beauty soon follows. 
The beauty spread by nature itself over 
the face of the earth is of almost endless 
variety—the song of the nightingale, the 
music of the waterfall, the deep red of the 
setting sun, the shimmer of the sun on the 
ripening corn, the many-coloured hues of 
the flowers. And the poet, linking man 
with the beauty of the world around him, 
has as many moods and as many varieties 
of expression. There is a beauty that is 
dignified and solemn. I quote, for ex¬ 
ample (and my quotations must neces- 
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sarily be familiar), the description by 
Marlowe of the beauty of Helen of Troy. 
Marlowe, it will be remembered, invented 
the “ mighty line ” which Shakespeare 
developed, and which is the unique pos¬ 
session of English blank verse:— 

Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ship, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 

Was ever tribute paid to woman with such 
majestic exaggeration? 

Shakespeare, himself, writing at the 
end of his life with the disillusionment of 
the last years of the Renaissance, sets 
pessimism to majestic music:— 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all wliich it inherit, shall dissolve. 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. We arc such stuff 
As dreams arc made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

Again the beauty of dignity. And as a 
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third example of sonorous beauty, I quote 
the final lines of Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost,” when, at last, Adam and Eve are 
turned out of the Garden by the Arch¬ 
angel Michael:— 

Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them 
soon; 

The world was all before them, where to choose 
rheir place of rest, and Providence their guide; 
They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow. 
Through Eden look their solitary' way. 

( Religion, which is concerned with the 
relations of man and his Maker, has natur¬ 
ally been the theme ofinnumerable poems. 
Francis Thompson, who, in my judgment, 
is by far the greatest English poet since 
Swinburne—and this I think is a modest 
claim—writes in his “ The Kingdom of 
God ” 

The angels keep their ancient places;— 

Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 

’Tis ye, *tis your estranged faces, 

That miss the many-splendourcd thing. 
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But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 

Cry;—and upon thy so sore loss 

Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 

Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 

Yes, in the night, my Soul, my daughter, 

Cry,—clinging Heaven by the hems; 

And lo, Christ walking on the water 
Not of Gennesareth, but Thames ! 

The relations between man and man, 
and particularly of man with woman, 
have been the poet’s obsession, and I 
could, of course, fill pages with love 
poems. There is Shelley’s dainty 

Sec the mountains kiss high heaven 
And the waves clasp one another; 

No sister-flower would be forgiven 
If it disdain’d its brother; 

And the sunlight clasps the earth, 

And the moonbeams kiss the sea— 

What are all these kissings worth. 

If thou kiss not me? 

Herrick’s lyrics are a treasure-house of 
joy. Perhaps the best known is “ To 
Anthea ” : 
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Thou art my life, my love, my heart. 

The very eyes of me, 

And hast command of every part 
To live and die for thee. 

Patriotism and war have their mass of 
poetic expression, some of it superficial 
and cheap, some ofit profound and sincere. 
If war could ever be anything more than 
foul and disgusting, Mr. Chesterton would 
make it splendid in his “ Lepanto ” 

(But Don John of Austria has burst the battle-line !) 

Don John pounding from the slaughter-painted 
poop, 

Purpling all the ocean like a bloody pirate’s sloop, 

Scarlet running over on the silvers and the golds, 

Breaking of the hatches up and bursting of the 
holds, 

Thronging of the thousands up tliat labour under sea 
White for bliss and blind for sun and stunned for 
liberty. 

Vivat Hispania ! 
l^omino Gloria ! 

Don John of Austria 
Has set his people free! 

And the glory of the rank and file— 
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“ theirs but to do and die is splendidly 
sung by T. W. H. Crosland, one of the 
most tragic of all poets, in his “ Steel-True 
and Blade-Straight :— 

Steel-true and blade-straight— 

There’s your man ! And soon or late 
He is England—all other; 

All the Blood that makes her fair, 

All the Soul that makes her great, 
Steel-true and blade-straight. 


In our time, too, the love of country 
has found its expression in the lines of 
Rupert Brooke that have almost become 
trite by repetition :— 

If I should die, think only this of me: 

That there’s some comer of a foreign field 

That is for ever England. 

As there is beauty in the great events of 
life and in the great emotions, so there is 
beauty, too, in the trivial. Take as an 
example Austin Dobson’s triolet:— 
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Rose kissed me to-day. 

Will she kiss me to-morrow? 

Let it be as it may, 

Rose kissed me to-day. 

But the pleasure gives way 
To a savour of sorrow;— 

Rose kissed me to-day,— 

Will she kiss me to-morrow ? 

And Gilbert’s song:— 

Cheerily carols the lark 
Over the cot. 

Merrily whistles the clerk 
Scratching a blot. 

But the lark 
And the clerk, 

I remark, 

Comfort me not! 

The end of life, as well as the beginning, 

has inspired the poet. One of the most 

heartening poems ever written about old 

age came from the pen of Edmund 

Waller, the seventeenth-century Cavalier 
poet:— 

The soufs dark cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light through chinks that Time has 
made; 

G 
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Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home: 
Leaving the Old, both worlds at once they view 
That stand upon the threshold of the New. 

In far more pessimistic mood Ernest 

Dowson, a strange pathetic figure of the 

end of last century, wrote:— 

When I am old, 

And every star above 
Be pitiless and cold: 

My life’s one love! 

Forbid me not to go: 

Remember nought of us but long ago, 

And not at last, how love and pity strove 
When I grew old! 

There are, of course, in poetry many 
examples of sheer beauty in expression, 
the significance of which does not in the 
least depend on the subject. One of the 
most wonderful is Keats’s Sonnet On 
First Looking into Chapman’s Homer ” 

Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
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Oft of one wide expanse had I been told, 

That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne: 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Cliapman speak out loud and bold: 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

Here then briefly and at hazard is an 
outline, to be filled in by the reader’s own 
experiment, of the fields of Parnassus 
which lay open for his exploration. 
“ Poetry,” says Mr. Robert Lynd, “ begins 
as a random voyage among the blue seas 
of fancy though it may end with the return 
of a laden treasure-ship of the imagination 
into the harbours of home.” “ A poet 
is a nightingale,” says Shelley, “ who sits 
in darkness and sings to cheer its own 
solitude with sweet sounds; his auditors 
are as men entranced by the melody of an 
unseen musician, who feel that they are 
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moved and softened, yet know not whence 
or why.” 

The epitaph of all true poets was written 
by Mr. Andrew Lang of William Morris; 
“ He made vast additions to simple and 
stainless pleasures.” 
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“ The most influential books and the 
truest in their influence arc works of 
fiction,** wrote Robert Louis Stevenson in 
his essay “ Books Which Have Influenced 
Me ’* ; “ they do not pin the reader to a 
dogma which he must afterwards discover 
to be inexact; they do not teach him a 
lesson which he must afterwards unlearn. 
They repeat, they re-arrange, they clarify 
the lessons of life; they disengage us from 
ourselves, they constrain us to the acquain¬ 
tance of others; and they show us the web 
of experience, not as we can see it for our¬ 
selves but with a singular change—that 
monstrous consuming ego of ours being for 
the nonce struck out.** 
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We only really know ourselves when we 
forget ourselves, and, as has been said, 

“ the lives of our fellows are tlie only 
mirror in which we can see ourselves 
correctly.” The trouble is that most of 
us see as through a glass darkly, and 
knowledge comes most easily when we are 
helped by the vision of the great imagi¬ 
native artists who can see beneath the 
surface. 

Hazlitt said of Walter Scott: His 

works taken together are almost like a new 
edition of human nature.” The really 
inspired novelist annotates life, throws 
light on its dark places, makes its beauty 
manifest or, maybe,emphasizesits mystery. 
Every novelist has his own peculiar vision 
and his own peculiar interest, and, there¬ 
fore, each novelist has something of his 
own to impart. In the Scott novels, for 
example, there is the constant emphasis 
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on the dignity of life, while Dickens is 
obsessed with its fun. 

The supreme value of Dickens is that he 
was essentially a townsman and an English- 
—a Cockney, if you will—and as Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton has said : “ All his novels 
are outgrowths of the original notion of 
taking notes, splendid and inspired notes, 
of what happens in the street.” The 
notes arc all coloured by a boundless 
sympathy and an acute appreciation of 
such eternal truths as that without 
humility there can be no enjoyment. 

Mr. Chesterton suggests in one of his 
essays that Mr. Toots in “ Dombey and 
Son ” is one of the greatest of the Dickens 
creations, as he is certainly the most 
typical of his creator. “ His shirts and 
waistcoats,” says Mr. Chesterton, “ are 
covered with bright spots of pink and 
purple, while his soul is always covered 
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with the sacred shame. He always gets 
all the outside things of life wrong, and all 
the inside things right.” In addition to 
his supreme understanding of simple men, 
it may be said of Dickens—indeed it may 
be said of every novelist worth reading— 
as Anatole France said of Balzac, that he 
is “ a clear-sighted historian of the society 
of his time. He reveals all its secrete.” 

But no one writer knows all life’s secrets, 
though the novelist must always have what 
Anatole France has called “ the instinct of 
life.” He must possess something of the 
consuming curiosity which is the charac¬ 
teristic of Mr. H. G, Wells. There are 
sermons in stones and God in everything. 
There is drama—tragedy and comedy— 
in mean streets, as well as in mansion flats. 
The clerk, rather shabbily dressed, worried 
about his bills, hurrying to catch the 
suburban train, may seem a nobody. To 
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the artist he is everybody, and perhaps the 
most important truth to be learned from 
such romantic writers as I have in mind is 
that nobody is everybody. 

Henry James has recalled a summary 
of the objective of the novelist that he 
heard from Turgeniev, the famous Russian. 
Henry James wrote :— 

“ I have always fondly remembered a 
remark that I heard fall years ago from 
the lips of Ivan Turgeniev in regard to his 
own experience of the usual origin of the 
fictive picture. It began for him almost 
always with the vision of some person or 
persons, who hovered before him, soliciting 
him, as the active or passive figure, 
interesting him and appealing to him just 
as they were and by what they were. He 
saw them in that fashion, as disponsibles, saw 
tliem subject to the chances, the complica¬ 
tions of existence, and saw them vividly. 
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but then he had to find for them the right 
relations, those that would most bring 
them out; to imagine, to invent and 
select and piece together the situations 
most useful and favourable to the sense of 
the creatures themselves, the complications 
they would be most likely to produce and 
to feel.” 

Granted accuracy of observation and 
literary skill, the result is to hold the 
reader by introducing him to rare and 
arresting personalities, and making the 
introduction so thorough that he knows 
those personalities far better than he can 
know the man next door, or even the 
members of his own family. Whom in the 
real world do we know so intimately as 
we know Becky Sharp, or Sam Weller, or 
Mr, Polly? A second interest comes with 
the demonstration of how the incidents of 
every human life are affected by character. 
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The mainsprings of human action are 
revealed to us by the novelist and life 
generally is made more intelligible. 

Novels which, in Stevenson’s phrase, 
are “ reasonably true to the human 
comedy,” tell us the things that we have 
never known and the things that, but for 
them, we might never have guessed. And 
often their clear presentation of life carries 
with it a revelation which the writer him¬ 
self never intended. It is reasonable to 
suppose, for example, that Thackeray 
imagined that his readers would admire 
Dobbin and would regard Becky Sharp 
with righteous disapprobation. But, as a 
matter of fact, Dobbin is one of the most 
insufferable bores in fiction, and he is a 
poor fellow indeed who does not love 
Becky Sharp, despite her many failings— 
or because of them—and who does not 
regard her son as an unspeakable cad. 
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though Thackeray records with satis¬ 
faction that “ he, too, has declined to see 
his mother to whom he makes a liberal 
allowance.” 

A thesis novel is probably a tiresome 
novel, though to this generalization there 
are many exceptions. But every accurate 
observation of life has its moral. It must 
emphasize some particular truth which 

the wise man will not neglect. In that 

« 

delightful comedy “ The History of Mr. 
Polly,” which for me will remain the high- 
water mark of Mr. H. G. Wells’s achieve¬ 
ment, the novelist describes a man forced, 
as many men are forced, to live in circum¬ 
stances which many other men would find 
quite tolerable, but against which his 
whole being revolts. Mr. Polly is a 
dreamer and a hard fate has made him 
an unsuccessful haberdasher. His soul is 
caught in a trap in a “ Beastly, Silly 
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Wheeze of a hole.’’ Mr. Wells’s suggestion 
is that happiness depends for most men 
almost equally on character and environ¬ 
ment. It is only the very exceptional man, 
probably only the saint, w'ho is indifferent 
to the condidons of his life and who can 
live in the fullest sense whatever may be 
his surroundings. 

Fiction illuminates fact. The historical 
novel makes the past live for us in a way 
that the historian never succeeds in doing. 
Scott has painted for us in broad convinc¬ 
ing colours the sin and the chiv'alry of the 
age of the Crusades in his “ Ivanhoe.” 
Dumeis has made it possible for us at least 
partially to understand the amazing plots 
and counter-plots of the France of the 
Valois. Who can forget the tremendous 
picture of Catherine dc Medici after the 
massacre of St. Bartholomewprowling ‘ ‘ like 
a wolf among the bodies and the blood ” ? 
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Similarly from the great novels of other 
literatures, all of them now happily 
accessible in satisfactory translation, the 
reader may learn something at least of the 
mentality, of the prejudices, of the genius 
and of the limitations of the nations whose 
cultures and descent are fundamentally 
different from our own. Without know¬ 
ledge there can be no understanding. 
Without understanding there must be the 
constant danger of quarrels. A world 
permanently at peace must be a world in 
which the nations know each other and 
appreciate each other’s qualities. And 
since the novelist can help to this know¬ 
ledge, he may be an immense help 
towards the rescue of humanity from the 
horror of war. 

From the great Russian novelists, for 
example, we may discover the soul of the 
Russian people, and this discovery makes 
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it the easier to understand the bewildering 
developments of Russian history during 
the past twelve years. George Brandes 
says ofTurgeniev:— 

“ There flows a deep and broad stream 
of melancholy in Turgeniev’s mind, and 
therefore it flows also through all his 
works. There is so much of Turgeniev’s 
own personality expressed in them, and 
this personality is always sadness—a 
specific sadness without a touch of senti¬ 
mentality, Never docs Turgeniev give 
himself entirely to his feelings; he im¬ 
presses by restraint; but no West European 
novelist is so sad as he is. Turgeniev’s 
melancholy is, in its substance, the 
melancholy of the Slavonian races in its 
weakness and tragical aspect, it is a 
descendant in a straight line from the 
melancholy of the Slavonian folk song. 
Turgeniev is a philosopher. He loves 

H 
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man even though he does not think much 
of him and does not trust him very 

much.” 

The Russians are a fatalist people, 
always expecting the worst, a people ask¬ 
ing little from life, but moved by a deep 
feeling of comradeship with all other men, 
a people disliking persistent effort, in some 
moods easily led, in other moods caprici¬ 
ously rebellious. This is the Russia to be 
discovered in the pages of Turgeniev, 
Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Gorki and the rest. 
And when these Russian qualities are 
understood, the success of the Bolshevist 
revolution is explained. 

The case of Russia is most interesting 
because the differences between the 
Russian and the Englishman are deep and 
fundamental. But the realities of other 
peoples are often entirely different to those 
which might be assumed to exist were 
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one’s reading entirely confined to news¬ 
papers. Xrutli is to be found in novels. 
Fact, indeed, is to be deduced from ficdon. 
It is of the utmost importance that we 
Englishmen should have some accurate 
idea of the vital characteristics of the 
American people, who now largely domin¬ 
ate the world and whose domination is 
almost certain to continue. And by far 
the best way to acquire this essential 
knowledge is to read Sinclair Le\vds’s 
" Main Street ” and “ Mr. Babbitt.” 

It is not to be assumed that every 
novelist, or indeed every novelist who is a 
literary artist, is to be relied on as a guide, 
or resorted to for accurate explanation or 
helpful stimulus. There have been many 
gifted writers, whose vision is blurred and 
who were themselves the victims ofdanger- 
ous obsessions. Anatole France said of 
Emile Zola that his characters were 
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“ painted according to formula.” Zola 
began with the conviction that life is a 
horrid affair, and that men and women 
are masses of nasty vices. He looked out 
on the world and saw that it was very bad, 
inhabited exclusively by la bite humaine. 

“ There is in us all,” wrote Anatole, “ in 
the small as well as in the great, in the 
humble as well as in the lofty, an instinct 
of beauty, a desire for all that adorns and 
beautifies, and this, spread throughout the 
world, makes the charm of life. M. Zola 
does not know it.” This ignorance makes 
the Zola novels essentially bad literature. 
There is no place for them on the shelves 
of the judicious reader. There are lesser 
Zolas, some of them writers of our own 
time, who have a similar obsession to his 
and whose books may also be cast without 
hesitation on the rubbish heap. 

But where there is a recognition of the 
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universal instinct for beauty, where there 
is the expression of admiration and pity, 
which the observation of human life 
should inspire, then there comes the 
stimulus which the lesser man asks from 
the great. Take Anatolc France himself 
as a typical example. Anatole was a 
cynic with a Frenchman’s clear vision, 
who had a vivid realization of the petti¬ 
ness of life, and who, in such a book as 
L’Histoire Comique,” derived unwhole¬ 
some and ironic pleasure from the petti¬ 
ness of his fellows. There is little pity in 
Anatole, though there is a tremendous 
realization of beauty. His characters are 
the victims of their destiny. He sees them 
as the Greeks saw them, helpless in the 
hands of the gods. In “ Les Dieux Ont 
Soif ” it is the good man who does most evil. 
But with it all, life to Anatole was gigantic 
even if it was only a gigantic muddle. 
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Thomas Hardy is equally a pessimist, 
but a pessimist with infinite pity. His 
characters are driven by the whirlwind, 
but they command admiration and affec¬ 
tion. Mr. Wells is the tireless explorer. 
We are going to write,” he once said, 
subject only to our limitations, about the 
whole of human life.” He writes in a 
fever, and life continually changes for 
him. He inveighs against waste. He is 
oppressed by folly. He is anxious to put 
things right. And he has a new recipe 
every day. NIr. Robert Lynd has said 
of Mr. Wells:— 

“ Mr. Wells has rendered an immense 
service to his time by compelling us to 
remember the common origin and the 
common interests of mankind. He has 
invented a wonderful telescope through 
which we can look back and see man 
struggling out of the mud and can look 
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forward and see him climbing a dim and 
distant pinnacle. I am not sure, however, 
if he has pointed out the most desirable 
route to the pinnacle—whether he docs 
not expect us to reach it as the crow flies 
instead of by winding roads and by 
bridges across the deep rivers and ravines. 
He may take the view that, as man has 
learned to fly mechanically, so he may 
learn to fly politically. One never knows. 
The glorious feature of his prophetic writ¬ 
ing, meanwhile, is its driving-force. He 
is one of the few writers who have given 
momentum to the idea of the world as 
one place.” 

Mr. Arnold Bennett is calmer and 
colder. Arnold Bennett, says an American 
critic, “ shows us a world in which it is 
insane not to hope for everything, because 
hope is the nature of man, one of the con-^ 
ditions of existence. The very fact that 
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life does not give us the substance of our 
desires proves that the desire alone sus¬ 
tains us. Hardy demonstrates the logic 
of despair. Arnold Bennett begins and 
ends with the fact that man is not a logical 
animal.’* 

In his novels and his plays, Mr. Gals¬ 
worthy constantly asks, “ What shall it 
profit a man if he gains the whole world 
and loses his own soul?” The acute 
French critic, M. Andre Chevrillon, has 
said of the Galsworthy novels: “ His 

characters are born of a large number of 
ideas and accumulated observations; they 
gradually detach themselves from him; 
henceforth he has only to watch them 
living, and the details of their lives are so 
linked together by the logic of nature that 
their every word, act, passing expression, 
postulate and recall their past, their sur¬ 
roundings, habits and temperament—and 
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beyond these, the more general and soul- 
stirring truths, the psychology of passion, 
sex and type, the hidden depths of man 
and life.’* 

Joseph Conrad, with his perfect literary 
expression, insists on the “ indestructible 
loneliness that surrounds, envelops, clothes 
every human soul from the cradle to the 
grave and perhaps beyond.” 

Of all living writers of established repu¬ 
tation, Rudyard Kipling is most com¬ 
pletely pre-war. His is the voice of the 
age that fervently believed that the English 
were the chosen people, for whom the 
Almighty had designed a peculiar religion 
and who were divinely appointed to have 
dominion over less favoured races. Years 
ago I wrote of Kipling—I do not think 
unfairly—that he sang impressive hymns 
to a banjo accompaniment. He worships 
God with an irritating self-satisfaction. If 
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Dickens is the super-man in the street, 
Kipling is the super-Cook tourist, and his 
writing makes it easy to understand why 
the benighted foreigner finds the English¬ 
man hard to endure. 

The England that Kipling loves is a 
dead England, the England of Joseph 
Chamberlain and the South African War. 
He lias no understanding of the dis¬ 
illusioned England that endured the Great 
War, and has not seen the fulfilment of its 
desires. But narrow as is his sympathy 
and short as is his vision, Mr. Kipling is a 
superb literary artist, perhaps the only 
English writer of the short story worthy to 
be compared with Guy de Maupassant. 
He is, indeed, a master craftsman, whose 
own orderly skill makes him resent every¬ 
thing that is characterized by muddle and 
confusion. 

The late Dixon Scott wrote of Mr. 
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Kipling: “Mr. Kipling’s first word is 
obedience; he is all for rules and rivets; 
for regularity and a four-square plan. 
Bom under the sign of the Balance, his 
emblem is the compass and the square—■ 
and it is not with tools like these that men’s 
motives can be measured. His vision of 
the world, like his Lama’s, is a well-made 
Wheel of Life with a neat niche for the 
individual; and even his famous militar¬ 
ism, his worship of the apparatus of war, 
is nothing more, in essence, than a longing 
for quiet comeliness and order. It is the 
mind, if you like, of a martinet—incapable 
therefore of complete imaginative sym¬ 
pathy, Any lapse from efficiency fills his 
craftsman’s nature with disgust, and the 
only characters he can handle with perfect 
satisfaction are the Stricklands, the Mow- 
glis, the Kims, as unconquerably capable 
as machines. His voice, indeed, is never 
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SO tolerant and human as when he is 
dealing with heroes and heroines that are 
not human at all—with beasts and ships 
and polo-ponies, or those odd little half¬ 
animals called children.’* 

Mr. Kipling is the professional English¬ 
man of the upper middle class, who a 
generation ago went into the army or the 
Indian Civil Service, gifted with a magni¬ 
ficent power of expression, and Dixon 
Scott has well said; “ I believe he has 
done more than any man of his time to 
make the middle classes less dully middle- 
class.” 

Kipling taught the men of his generation 
to sing hymns—and to play the banjo. 

Of the more modem fiction I write with 
small knowledge and considerable diffi¬ 
dence. The novel is the only form of 
literature that it pays nowadays to write, 
and it is natural that every man of letters 
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who yearns for an audience and an income 
should try his hand at fiction. The con¬ 
sequence is that many of the younger 
novelists, men of genuine talent, who have 
something of their own to say, should all 
too obviously be writing essays. They are 
novelists against their better nature. 

Of the novels published in recent years 
by men of the younger generation, Mr. 
E. M. Forster’s “ A Passage to India ” 
seems to me the most important. It is 
written with sympathy and restraint. Mr. 
Forster describes the clash of two races 
with vastly different traditions and cus¬ 
toms, the one race dominant and the other 
subject. He never denounces. He never 
piles up the agony. He shows the de¬ 
gradation that follows dominance and 
subservience. Because Mr. Forster is an 
artist the reader learns far more from him 
than from a propagandist like Miss 
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Katherine Mayo. All that is of value in 
“Mother India’* can be learned from 
“ A Passage to India ”—and the rest 
had better be forgotten. 

I recently had a long talk with a group 
of Indian students at London University, 
young men of great intelligence and charm. 
Here, in London, they are regarded as 
equals by the European students with 
whom they work. But it occurred to me 
that the camaraderie of England will make 
the British assumption of superiority the 
more intolerable when these young men 
go home. And if Mr. Forster is to be 
believed, the assumption and the sub¬ 
mission must inevitably continue. 

Sex plays the smallest part in Mr. 
Forster’s plot, and this adds to the 
pleasure with which the book may be read 
at a time when sex monopolizes conversa¬ 
tion, especially among the highly respect- 
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able classes. To be bored by sex discussion 
is inevitably to be sneered at as a Victorian. 
But I suffer the scorn with a patient 
shrug, consoling myself with the common 
sense on the subject once daringly put 
into print by Signor Marinetti, the futurist 
poet. 

“ A Passage to India ” is a fine sensitive 
book, and it gives its author a high place 
among English novelists. If it has any 
qualities that stamp it as a post-war work, 
they arc a wide sympathy and a quiet 
despair. Mr. Forster does not laugh at the 
worId*s wretchedness as Anatole France 
laughed, or mourn over it as Hardy 
mourned. He describes it, noting the 
light as well as the shadow. Nor has he 
Mr. Wells’s robust conviction that some 
day all wrongs will be righted and all 
problems solved. 

Mr. Forster almost ignores sex. Mr. 
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D. H. Lawrence is immensely interested 
in sex, and Mr. Aldous Huxley writes with 
sex obsession. There is evident in Point 
Counter Point” the influence of Holly¬ 
wood and of Dr. Freud. The story—it is 
immensely long—is told in a series of 
loosely connected incidents. The charac¬ 
ters are mostly second-rate writers. 

“ What a crew! ” was the late A. B. 
Walkley’s description of the characters in 
Ibsen’s “Hedda Gabler.” “What a 
crew!” is the only appropriate term for 
Mr. Huxley’s creations—the wobbly 
young man vampired by a strumpet, the 
aged sat>T, the drunkard, the ridiculous 
editor repeating sentimental clichis. What 
a crew, wallowing in sex, and for the most 
part sharing the moral code of the rabbit 

warren I 

If Mr. Huxley could forget Dr. Freud 
and sex complexes and all the modem 
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nastiness, he would assuredly write a very 
great novel. He heis an eerie knowledge 
of character and of the perplexing relations 
—part physical, part intellectual—that 
may exist between men and women. His 
study of Elinor and Philip is profound. 
His descripdon of the Rampions is tre¬ 
mendously interesting. But with all its 
abundant cleverness “ Point Counter 
Point moves from unpleasantness to 
unpleasantness, and at last to banality in 
the final paragraph. 

Mr. Lawrence’s “ Sons and Lovers,” 
perhaps his most satisfactory work, is, in 
judgment, a far more considerable 
novel than “ Point Counter Point.” Mr. 
Lawrence’s characters are real men and 
women who work for their livings in mines 
and factories, and who do something more 
than interminably talk. The mother 
woman who dominates the story is magni- 
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ficent in her courage and in the success 
with which, despite hard circumstances, 
she remains the mistress of her soul, 
magnificent, too, in a way, in her fight to 
keep her son for herself. The miner 
husband—vain, stupid, often drunk—is 
described with great skill. The colour is 
restrained. The man is human. So with 
the rest of the characters, and with Paul, 
the book’s hero, Mr. Lawrence reaches the 
high point of the novelist’s art. 

Very modern fiction as it is represented 
in the two books which I have considered 
is based on the illusion that falling in love 
is the principal business of life, that it is 
the love of a woman, or preferably of a 
legion of women, that decides a man’s 
destiny. That is simply not true. It is 
flatly contradicted by human experience. 
Ambition, greed, religion, all have played 
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and still play their part in a man’s life. 
I do not say that passion has not broken 
heroes, and perhaps wrecked empires. 
But such things happen rarely. And the 
folk who experience great passion do not 
discuss it and themselves from early morn 
to dewy eve. 

Between the novelists whose fame was 
established thirty years ago and the writers 
whose reputation is entirely post-war there 
is a group of talented novelists whose work 
has individuality and permanent value. 
In this group are Compton Mackenzie, 
Hugh Walpole, Frank Swinnerton, Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, Gladys Stem, Gilbert 
Frankau, and a dozen others. They are 
certainly not to be neglected by the 
judicious reader. Each writer brings us 
his own gifts, and I have only hinted at a 
tiny part of the good things that await us. 
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There never was a sillier suggestion than 
the warning that to read novels is a waste 
of time. Supposing the selection is judici¬ 
ous, there are few ways in which time can 
be spent to more splendid advantage. 
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Chapur VII 

“ Troubled in mind that I cannot bring 
myself to mind my business but to be so 
much in love with plays,” wrote Pepys in 
his Diary on August 17th, 1661. Pepys 
was no Puritan, but he was affected by the 
Puritan prejudices of the Commonwealth, 
and though he was an ardent playgoer, 
he salved his conscience by apologizing 
for the waste of time when he went to the 
theatre. Pepys went to the theatre to be 
amused. There was not much taste for 
the intellectual drama in Restoration 

England. 

To Charles Lamb the theatre was “ the 
most delightful of recreadons.” Recrea¬ 
tion may be of many kinds and orders, but 
probably the majority of playgoers would 

*35 
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agree with the late Grant Allen, who 
wrote some years ago: “ Men who have 
done a good day’s toil with the head or 
hands do not care for Fai^: they want 
a Gaiety burlesque. The silliest songs, 
the most rollicking fun of the Cafes 
Chantants in the Champs Elysees or of the 
London Pavilion is to many intelligent 
men a far greater releixation than the best 
mounted piece of Shakespeare’s or Victor 
Hugo’s. Or rather the one is a relaxation 

and the other a nuisance.” 

Grant Allen’s suggestion is that the 
theatre can be nothing more than le 
monde oil Von s'amuse. If that is true, the 
theatre is certainly false to a noble 
tradition. The story of its beginnings and 
the history of its development justify Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s claim that the theatre 
should be “ a factory of thought, a 
prompter of conscience, an elucidator of 
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social conduct, an armoury against despair 
and dullness, and a temple of the ascent 
of man.’* 

In another place Mr. Shaw has written : 
“ The theatre is a place which people can 
only endure when they forget themselves: 
that is, when their attention is entirely 
captured, their interest thoroughly roused, 
their sympathies raised to eagerest readi¬ 
ness, and their cor^iousness utterly 
annihilated.” I woulS- be bold enough 

•t « 

to suggest that wha^MroShaw really 
means is that the the^re is.a place only 
to be endured by pec^le, nipt who forget 
themselves, but who tSere that part 

of themselves with ^ey are most 

satisfied. ^ 

It might almost be true To say: “ Tell 
me the kind of play that a man likes, and 
I will tell you the kind of man that he is.” 
The popularity, indeed, of the modem sex 
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play, with its false system of values, its 
vulgarities, its exaggerations, its ignoring 
of decent human experience, is one of 


the most disconcerting phenomena of the 


times. 

But, because it must be admitted that 
the theatre in England shows far less 
tendency to fulfil its high destiny than it 
did in the days when Mr. Shaw wrote the 
passage that I have quoted, it does not 
follow that it cannot play a great part 
in adding to the colour, the variety, and 
the interest of the average man’s life. The 
theatre in the modern world might have 
something of the dignity and supreme 
social importance that it had in ancient 
Greece. Greek drama was, the late Mr. 
William Archer said, “ really opera.” It 
was played solemnly and according to 
strict conventions. It was concerned with 
the fundamental problems of human life. 
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It was a reflex of Greek philosophy and a 
demonstration of the Greek point of view, 
and it remains the supreme contribution 
of antiquity to the literature of the world. 

The problem of Sophocles, perhaps the 
greatest of the Greek dramatists, was, says 
John Addington Symonds, “ to exhibit 
the complexities of life . . . and to set 
forth men of noble mental stature acting 
in subjection to the laws appointed for the 
order of the world. His men and women 
are like ourselves, only larger and better 
in so far as they arc simpler and more 
beautiful. Like the characters of iEschy- 
lus, they suffer for their sins.” That is the 
note of Greek drama. “ As a man sows 
so shall he reap.” Man is helpless in the 
hands of God. But if he must suffer, he 
suffers with dignity. 

The dramas of Sophocles, iEschylus, 
and Euripides that have come down to us, 
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a fragment only of all the plays that they 
wrote, are, with the comedies of Aristo¬ 
phanes, the revelation of the mind and 
soul of people who were the fathers of 
European civilization. 

The Romans imitated the Greek drama 
with infinitely less distinction, and as time 
went on, and as the Roman Empire grew 
decadent, drama lost its popularity to the 
sanguinary spectacles of the amphitheatre, 
as it is losing its popularity to-day to the 
cinema. The art of acting, it has been 
said, “ had sunk into the pandering to the 
lewd, frivolous itch of eye and ear.” 
When the authority of the Christian 
Church was established in the Empire, 
the theatre was banned. Mr. Chesterton 
has said the world had sunk into depravity 
and it was necessary for some generations 
that men should go “ into the desert where 
they could find no flowers, or even into 
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the cavern where they could see no 
stars.” 

As the Church had killed the classic 
drama, so it was right and proper that 
the drama should be born again in 
the mysteries and miracles performed in 
church as early as the eleventh century. 
In England miracle plays were generally 
acted by the trade guilds, and they nearly 
always had their comedy scenes. From 
the religious mysteries came the Chronicle 
Plays, and with the Renaissance came the 
birth of modern drama throughout Europe. 

During the Commonwealth play-acting 
was forbidden in England, and as a 
natural reaction came the Restoration 
comedies, the authors of which were to 
some extent influenced by Moli^re, and 
which have as their chief characteristic 
an exceeding coarseness, palliated by 
Charles Lamb, but which justified William 
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Archer’s assertion that “ they depicted 
vice with a liquorish gusto, folly with a 
savage brutality; and they practically 
denied the existence, in their saturnalian 
world, of anything like sense or decency.” 
They were, therefore, as remote from 
reality as the novels of Emile Zola and the 
ultra-realists of the nineteenth century. 

It would be outside the scheme of this 
little book even to summarize the develop¬ 
ment of European drama during the dead 
years of the eighteenth century and the 
first half of the nineteenth century till it 
was given new life by the Norwegian 
dramatist, Henrik Ibsen, who brought 
life back to a theatre which had been 
monopolized by the artificial and the 
trivial. Mr. Bernard Shaw is the spiritual 

son of Ibsen. 

Despite the fact that in our day not one 
theatre in twenty provides an entertain- 
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ment that excites intelligence or pretends 
to be anything more than a soporific at 
the end of the day’s work, intellectual 
drama continues, and will probably suc¬ 
ceed in living through an era which, 
thanks largely to the commercial entangle¬ 
ments of the playhouse and the competi¬ 
tion of the films, is, so far as the theatre is 
concerned, an age ofscxfulncss and futility. 

An interesting play, says Mr. Shaw, 
“ cannot in the nature of things mean 
anything but a play in which problems of 
conduct and character of personal import¬ 
ance to the audience are raised and 
suggestively discussed.” The dramatist to 
whom it is worth listening has the same 
mission as the novelist who is worth 
reading. The late A. B. Walkley said of 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It: Once you 
have peeped through the leaves of the 
enchanted forest, you see all the kingdoms 
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of the world of thought spread out before 
you, but no ordnance survey can map that 
country to scale.” And passing from a 
classic masterpiece to one of the most 
interesting and moving of recent produc¬ 
tions, in such a play as Journeys End one 
is reminded of the fact that nobody is 
everybody. The characters in a play that 
is, perhaps, the most effective Pacifist 
pamphlet ever written are persons of 
no importance—veritable nobodies. And 
hardly a man who served in the war can 
see the play without recognizing himself. 

Mr. Shaw asserts that every living play 
must be an argument. That is perhaps 
because Mr. Shaw himself loves argument. 
But since drama means clash, the contest 
between divergent ideas or between anti¬ 
pathetic personalities, it is even true to say 
that there can be no genuine drama with¬ 
out vivid and possibly abusive argument. 
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But argument, by itself, is not enough. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw largely depends 
on argument, Mr. John Galsworthy 
depends mainly on situation. His 
characters are almost as much the sport 
of circumstances as the characters of the 
Greek drama. Almost, but not quite, for 
in the Galsworthy plays courage and 
character, on occasion, conquer circum¬ 
stances. 

There is in the world a vast store of 
music, in itself of small intrinsic value, but 
which serves the virtuoso as a means of 
exhibiting his technical skill or possibly 
of revealing his temperament. Similarly 
there are plays which serve as a means 
whereby the actor of talent or even of 
genius may exploit his personality. It 
has been sometimes said—I do not think 
it is altogether true—that great plays 
make great actors. It is certainly true 

K 
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that great actors have often shown a 
curious disinclination to appear in great 
plays. Sarah Bernhardt, one of the three 
or four greatest players of my lifetime, 
established her fame with the sheer theatri¬ 
calities of Sardou, who constructed dramas 
round the actress’s bizarre and fantastic 
personality. World-wide fame was earned 
by the Bernhardt-Sardou collaboration, 
and although nothing could be more 
remote from life than such a melodrama as 
La Toscuy nothing could possibly be more 
instinct with life than Bernhardt’s per¬ 
formance of its heroine. 

Sometimes—very rarely, be it said—the 
player has so tremendous a personality 
and is fundamentally so original and 
individual an artist that the whole scheme 
of the drama is thrown out of gear. The 
one player in my memory of whom this 
could be said was Eleonora Duse. I have 
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seen her in such a play as La Dame Aux 
Camilias —that supreme essay in false senti¬ 
mentality—when the unfortunate author, 
Alexandre Dumas Jils^ was, as it were, 
thrown out of the stage door, the whole 
idea of his play was scrapped, and Duse 
was triumphantly Duse. Such acting, 
whatever may be the merits or demerits 
of the play itself, has a stimulating 
interest, since it is always good for the 
smaller of God’s creatures to be brought in 
contact with the greatness of the greater. 

If we are wise, we ask to be made to 
think, and we ask to be made to feel, and 
in so far as the theatre responds to our 
desires, it plays a valuable part in the 
scheme of our days. Drama is a form of 
literary art, but primarily a drama is 
written to be acted and not to be read. 
The dramatist is not able to achieve his 
full purpose or to convey the full effect 
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that he intends, without the help of the 
actor and the scene. He appeals to the 
eye and to the ear. If he reads better 
than he acts, then it is clear that he should 
have written fiction and not drama. In 
his preface to the first printed edition of 
Les Precieuses Ridicules, Moli^re confesses 
that he had hesitated to give his play to 
the world without the incidental “ orna¬ 
ments ” of action and voice. 

Plays of any value nowadays are almost 
invariably printed. Many of them that 
have seemed to possess considerable merit 
in the playhouse seem futile and banal 
when they are read. This does not at all 
prove that they are bad plays. Indeed, 
it suggests that they may be very good 
plays indeed. 

The good play, like the good novel, must 
bring to us some challenging assertion, 
must emphasize some truth, must pillory 
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some popular delusion. The dramatists 
of outstanding value are not content to 
expose merely the ephemeral eccentricities 
of their own age. They arc concerned 
with the folly, the virtue, the limitadon 
and the boundless possibilities of human 
nature which continue from generation to 
generation. The follies at which Moliere 
laughs in Les Pricietises Ridicules and the 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme are as easily to be 
discovered in the London of King George 
V. as they were in the Paris of King 
Louis XIV. 

In the theatre, as everywhere else in art, 
the writer brings gifts that are singularly 
his own. Mr. Shaw, who, since his 
production of Saint Joan may be re¬ 
garded as the most accomplished drama¬ 
tist who has written in the English 
language since the Elizabethan age, tilts 
at pretence as other and lesser men have 
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done, and eulogizes common sense, inci¬ 
dentally asserting that woman is the apostle 
of common sense while man is generally the 
deluded romanticist. But in all his plays 
there is a deeper and more significant 
moral. Mr. St. John Ervine has sug¬ 
gested that there are only twelve characters 
all told, in the forty plays that Mr. Shaw 
has written, and that these twelve 
characters “ in every conceivable disguise 
and situation strive to elude the hand of 
God, but are nabbed by Him in the end.” 
Mr. Shaw’s plays are dramatizations of 
the theme of Francis Thompson’s “ The 
Hound of Heaven.” It is profound truth 
that the dramatist emphasizes, in his own 
inimitable manner, with such humour, 
such consummate stagecraft, and such 
complete originality, that through amuse¬ 
ment his audiences are led to knowledge. 

‘ It is good to be able to laugh and grow wise. 
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The average playgoer need not bother 
his head about the technicalities of criti¬ 
cism. It may be true that Mr. Shaw 
continually exploits his own personality, 
that he is the hero—when he is not the 
heroine—of every one of his dramas, and 
that in this he is the inferior of Shakespeare 
and Moli^re and Ibsen. Who cares, if the 
plays hold the interest and leave one, at 
the end of the evening, with something to 

think over and to discuss ? 

Mr. St. John Ervine has written: 
“ Adversity, says Mr. Galsworthy, knocks 
a man down. Adversity, says Mr. Shaw, 
braces him up.’* Both statements are 
true, and it entirely depends on the 
character of the man whether he is 
knocked out in the first round or comes 
up smiling to try again in the second 
round. 

As I have said already, despite an 
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occasional production with the artistic 
and moral value of Journeys Endy the 
English theatre is for the momenttragically 
monopolized by banality imported from 
America and superficiality seasoned, so 
far as the Censor will permit, by obscenity, 
written by bright young gentlemen of 
English birth. I have never been able 
quite to decide for myself how far I believe 
that either play, novel or picture can 
actually demoralize, how far, that is to 
say, it can inspire misconduct or lure 
the unsophisticated from the narrow path. 
But it must be an unwholesome experience 
for the inexperienced—it is sheer boredom 
for men of ripe years—to watch three 
or four young women gradually getting 
drunk in a stage play. It is disgusting and 
tiresome enough to watch people drinking 
too much in real life. What possible 
entertainment can be derived from the 
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imitation of such futility passes my com¬ 
prehension. 

There is a danger that the Puritan 
banning of the theatre which continued 
almost till the war, and the desertion of 
the theatre by persons of character and 
intellect until it was delivered from futility 
by Ibsen and Shaw and Granville Barker, 
may once again occur. And since the 
appeal of the drama is more direct than 
any other form of art, the loss that would 
result needs no emphasis. 

I do not, of course, suggest that there 
may not be times and occasions when the 
man, most eager to get the best out of life, 
will not demand two or three hours in the 
playhouse devoted to frivolity, but there 
are frivolity and fantasy that have their 
own relation with reality. The art of the 
music hall, for example, at its best in the 
days of Marie Lloyd and Dan Leno, was 
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sheer realism. The art of revue at its best 
is a criticism of life. The fantasy of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas is close akin 
to the actual. The play that is a real 
waste of time and may, indeed, be actually 
and actively demoralizing is that in which 
common human motives are misrepre- 
sented, the characters are out of drawing, 
and the reflections are false to human 


experience. 

Nowadays the “ pictures ” are the most 
popular of all forms of entertainment, and 
it is possible that a considerable portion 
of the readers of this little book have grown 
into the habit of spending a proportion— 
perhaps a considerable portion—of their 
leisure at the cinema. Here my experience 
and my curiosity are so limited that, 
except in so far as what I have said of the 
spoken drama may apply to the screen 
drama, there is practically nothing that I 
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can say that could conceivably be of 
any help. The cinema can obviously be 
employed to the full by the art of the actor, 
and I am inclined to think that Mr. 
Chaplin is the greatest mime whom I have 
ever seen. But the medium is so false, 
the conventions are so trashy, the sugges¬ 
tions are so vulgar, that on the whole it 
seems not unfair to say that the cinema is 
for the moment a great organ of inter¬ 
national demoralization. 

I do not suggest that the film play may 
not have artistic excellence and that it 
may not have potentialities capable of 
immense development. It is probably 
true that its artistic possibilities have been 
stifled by the grasping greed of the syndi¬ 
cates that control film production. I 
realize, of course, that I write with all the 
prejudices of a man in early middle life 
with the natural regret for the passing of 
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the world of his youth. But there seems 
ample evidence in the phenomena of 
modern social life of the evil wrought 
among the simplest by the crude American 
films exhibited in every by-street, and 
among the better fed and more sophistic¬ 
ated by the adoption of what may be called 
the Hollywood attitude to life. 
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ChapteT VIII Adventures in a Picture Gallery 

“ Changing circumstances,” wrote Sir 
Frederick VVedmore, “ the passage of long 
time and of an endless variety of men and 
peoples, have allowed the art of the 
painter—the art of the etcher and en¬ 
graver, too—to become at last, only less 
than that of the writer, the record of the 
past and present—the record of the visible 
and of the vanished scene. Nor, any more 
than the great art of Literature, is Painting 
—of pictorial art broadly—simply that 
record. Not only nature and human 
nature lie within its purview. Conceptions 
and yearnings it has interpreted, as well 
as beings and facts. Its themes include 
the ardour of many a faith, and the hopes 

and the dejections of men’s dreams.” 
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Let me quote two examples of what Sir 
Frederick Wedmore means. Murillo, the 
younger contemporary of Velasquez, lived 
almost the whole of his life within a few 
miles of Seville Cathedral. His inspira¬ 
tion was local. He was an Andalusian 
far more than a Spaniard, and his art 
reflects the intense fervour of a simple 
and profoundly religious people. His 
Madonnas arc often contemned as over¬ 
sweet. But Mr. A. L. Calvert says in 
his monograph of the Spanish painter: 
“ These conceptions were in complete 
accord with the religious teaching and 
devout emotionalism of the age; the 
divinity that dwelt in the beauty of the 
figures, the religious transport that filled 
those melting blue eyes; these material 
features are the embodied expression of 
Spanish Catholicism. They are the 
essence of an extraordinary, if strictly 
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local, development of Christian orthodoxy, 
and Murillo reproduced it in his pictures 
in order diat his art might fulfil its mission 
of persuading men to piety. No other 
painter has ever accepted the responsi¬ 
bility of his mission with more reverence, 
or has acquired thereby a greater influence 
over his generation.” 

Murillo inflamed the piety of his own 
generation, and he has left the succeeding 
generations a complete knowledge of the 
“ conceptions and yearnings ” of Seville 
in the seventeenth century. 

Consider another painter of another age, 
another nation and an entirely different 
order of genius. Jean Frangois Millet, 
bom in 1814 of Norman peasant stock, 
“ conferred on peasants,” I quote Dr. 
Richard Muther, “ poverty-stricken, half¬ 
witted peasants, somewhat of that majestic 
grandeur hitlierto peculiar to the figures 
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of Greek divinities.” Millet did not 
create the beauty and dignity of the simple 
that are the characterisUcs of such pic¬ 
tures as “ The Sower ” and “ The An- 
gelus.” He discovered instinctive beauty 
and dignity and revealed them to the 
world. “ Sowing and reaping, grafting 
and mowing were in his eyes acts of a 
sacred hallowed character,” writes Dr. 
Muther. “ It was thus that he attained 
to his style of solemn, sustained earnest¬ 
ness, by the same natural process by which 
the ancients arrived at theirs when they 
set up monuments to their gods.” And 
Millet, himself, declared that it was his 
dearest wish to make it clear that “ the 
humble things of every day can be used 
to express that which is sublime.” 

I have chosen these two painters at 
hazard. Each has something of profound 
interest to impart, as have all genuine 
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artists. And each tells his story in terms 
of the supremely beautiful. 

The wayfaring man, anxious to obtain a 
full measure of emotion in the inter\^als of 
his working day, need not bother over¬ 
much about the technique or the crafts¬ 
manship of the great pictures offered for 
his pleasure in national or municipal 
galleries. Craftsmanship is a matter of 
supreme concern to the ardst himself, but 
it is only a means to an end. Art is 
expression. The layman is interested 
in the expression, not in how it is 
attained. 

The artist not infrequently achieves far 
more than he intended. Mr. Frank Rutter 
says; “ Consciously Frans Hals set out to 
paint the actual appearance of the cidzen- 
soldiers of his time with all the bravura and 
swaggering realism of which his hand 
and eye were capable; unconsciously he 
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expressed the jubilation of the Dutch 
Republic in regaining civic liberty after a 
long and arduous struggle." 

It is not to be supposed that the picture 
that tells the most was ever intended to 
tell anything at all. The great painter 
is not a conscious historian. But every 
work of art is a chapter in the Book of 
Revelations. A landscape reveals beauties 
that the camera and the eye of the ordinary 
man could never discover. A portrait by 
a painter of genius tells a thousand times 
more than any photograph. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett has said of great 
pictures: “Another advantage accruing 
from the contemplation of fine pictures is 
that they open one’s eyes to the beauty 
which too many of us fail to see in the 
ordinary struggle of existence. They help 
one to perceive and appreciate colours 
and forms, to notice beauties which 
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without them one would have missed. 
They help us to observe.” 

Look, for instance, at Rembrandt’s 
portrait of “ An Old Lady ” in the 
National Gallery, with its emphasis, in all 
reverent sympathy, of the fineness of old 
age. It has been said of Rembrandt: 
“ His wonderful insight into character 
made him the greatest psychologist in 
portraiture the world has yet seen, and 
since he searched faces above all for the 
marks of life’s experience which they bore, 
old people—who had had the longest 
experience—were inevitably subjects pecu¬ 
liarly dear to him and subjects which he 
interpreted with consummate mastery.” 

But as it is with the poet and the 
novelist, so it is with the painter. The 
vision even of the greatest has its limita¬ 
tions. Sympathies have their comple¬ 
mentary antipathies. Sir William Orpen 
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is one of the most gifted of modern portrait 
painters. His steel-blue eyes have a gim¬ 
let vision. He often sees far more than 
his various sitters would have him see. 
But sometimes he sees nothing. Mr. 
Rutter has accurately written: “ Orpen 
is a singularly detached painter and a most 
independent spirit; he can paint to order; 
but he will not feel to order, and on his 
canvas he states plainly the state of his 
feelings. His best portraits are of people 
he likes and respects; his next best are of 
the people he dislikes, and these are the 
ones that often make us roar with laughter ; 
but when Orpen is merely bored he is 
unable to conceal it, unconsciously his 
energies slacken, and then, of course, we 
also are bored.” 

I am afraid that in his last sentence Mr. 
Rutter preaches dangerous doctrine for 
the inexpert. If we are bored, it does not 
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follow that the artist was bored before us. 
Alas, wc may have eyes that cannot see 
and cars that cannot hear. Some men 
are born colour blind. Even a Raphael 
has nothing for them. Some men are 
born with “ no ear for music.” To them 
Wagner is just a purveyor of noise. 

But such men are the exceptions. 
Pictures were man’s first means of expres¬ 
sion. iEons ago primitive man drew 
pictures of reindeers on the walls of his 
caves. He hungered for two things— 
expression and decoration. It is true that 
taste needs education, and that experiment 
and disappointment must be faced before 
the picture gallery, as well as the library, 
can bring forth for us its good things, 
new and old, but a double craving 
remains almost universal—the love of 
colour and pattern and the imaginative 
curiosity to learn more of the mystery of 
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our lives. It is for us to decide for our¬ 
selves whether the hunger is to be fully 
satisfied with the most exquisite and, at 
the same time, the most satisfying food. 

In his “ Modern Painters,’* Ruskin 
declares that it was his intention “ to 
exhibit the moral function and end of art.” 
Ruskin always inclined to the pretentious. 
In the usual sense of the term, art has no 
definite moral function. But nothing in 
this world is unmoral. Every line written 
and every line drawn tends either to 
demoralize or to ennoble. And with his 
vision and his skill the power of the per¬ 
verse artist to demoralize can hardly be 
exaggerated. 

There have been periods in the history 
of art when perversity has developed a cult 
of the ugly, always in reaction against 
pretence. The dour hypocrisy of the 
Commonwealth preceded the profligacy 
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of the Restoration comedy and the art of 
such a painter as Peter Lely, who painted 
the Court libertines without criticism and 
without the smallest suggestion of their 
soul corruption. To Lely, Mr. Collins- 
Baker says, “ Louise de Querouaille was 
not more than a flaccidly seductive animal, 
Barbara Villicrs was only a coarse virago, 
a hectoring barmaid, and Brouncker but a 
mass of swollen pomp. He took them at 
their own valuation.*’ But their own 
valuation was pathetically false, and the 
first business of the artist is to tell the truth, 
and in so doing to create the beaudfiil. 
In his “ Ode on a Grecian Urn,” Keats 
has written:— 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty **—that is all 
Yc Know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

We are living through another reaction, 
this time against sentimental prettiness. 
We are invited to admire pictures of 
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yellow and distorted bodies and to deride 
all manner of reticence. But the way¬ 
farer has no time for such eccentricity. 
His knowledge is sufficient to teach him 
that nice is never nasty and that nasty 
never can be nice. So he passes by on 
the other side. His leisure is scanty and 
his search is for the beautiful. And there 
is beauty everywhere, as Millet taught 
and as the other masters have discovered. 
Mr. Walter Sickert says of Whistler: 
“ Here at last was a painter who took for 
his theme the most commonplace subject 
which any of us could see for himself—the 
ugly warehouses, the prosaic bridges, the 
lumbering barges of our own river, and 
transforming them, not, as Turner did, by 
dramatic contrasts and arbitrary com¬ 
positions into things of magical beauty, 
but by sheer observation and the utmost 
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humility and awe.” It is, too, with 
humility and awe that we should absorb 
the beauty revealed to us. There is, 
indeed, no greater experience in a world 
choked with futility than, even if it only 
be for a few minutes, to feel that awe which 
in simpler ages, when men had time to 
watch and wonder, gave life the dignity 
that it has so largely lost. 

Just as for every man there is probably 
one special poet who has more to tell him 
than any other poet, so there is for all of 
us one painter who especially quickens 
and enchants us. For my own part, I 
would that I could live the rest of my days 
in Florence, and could go once a day to 
the convent of San Marco to see the 
frescoes painted by Fra Angelico, that most 
gay-hearted of monks. There on the cell 
walls are both the beauty and the fun of 
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religion. The frescoes “ remain the most 
enchanting visions of the heavenly world, 
a world Fra Angelico decked with bright 
joyful colours culled from the flower 
garden of earth.” 
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“ Music consists of melody and harmony/* 
writes Mr. Herbert Antcliffe, “ that is to 
say, of successions of notes sung or played 
one after the other, and groups of notes 
sung or played simultaneously. It will 
be readily seen that the two not only 
frequently go together, but that properly 
employed either may lead to the other.** 
One of the earliest of man’s art dis¬ 
coveries was that sound could be arranged 
in rhythm in a manner to excite pleasure 
and to express emotion. The beginnings 
of music were the crude rhythmical sounds 
of pre-historic man, which were both/thc 
inspiration of his dance and the accom¬ 
paniment of his worship. Generations 

before the beginnings of Greek civilizadon, 
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men danced and chanted in honour of 
their gods. David, it will be remembered, 

“ danced before the Lord with all his 
might.’* The bards were an important 
factor of social life at least three thousand 
years before the birth of Christ. They 
chanted their legends to audiences grouped 
round them at the end of the day. They 
were, as Mr. H. G. Wells has said, “ the 
first great artists of the ear.” 

At first, men were content to make 
rhythmical sounds with their own voices, 
but the twang of the bow-string inspired 
the making of the first stringed instrument. 
The drum was a very early discovery, as 
was the reed-pipe. 

But though music was from the early 
days of his development instinctive to man, 
it remained in a very elementary stage in 
its development until the end of the classic 
ages. The greatest epic poetry and the 
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greatest drama known to the literature of 
the world date back to the Greeks. But 
music was—I quote Mr. Percy Buck— 
“ one of the few things which they could 
not place on a broad and comprehensive 
basis.” The poet Collins has written:— 

When Music, Heavenly Maid, was young 

While yet in early Greece she sung. 

She was not, truth to tell, so very young, 
though she was still unformed. 

Western civilization is the creation of 
the Catholic Church, and all of what may 
be called the ornaments of that civilization 
sprang from the life of the Church or were 
vastly encouraged by it—painting, poetry, 
drama, architecture, and music by no 
means the least. It was, indeed, in the 
plain song of the early Church that music 
was first disciplined. 

Modern music may be said to have had 
its beginnings in the seventeenth century. 

M 
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It was the child of the later Renaissance, 
but long before, there was the chanting 
of the Church choir and the singing of 
catches and madrigals in tavern and in 
hall. The common love and apprecia¬ 
tion of music are expressed by Shakespeare 
in Twelfth Night :— 

If music be the food of love, play on— 

Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 

The appetite may sicken and so die. 

Music is the most subtle of the arts. To 
the mere amateur, seeking for emotion, 
the technical criticisms of the expert are 
meaningless and irritating, and I have 
always found the annotations of what 
are called “analytical programmes” ex¬ 
tremely disconcerting. Music, said Carlyle, 
is “ a kind of inarticulate, unfathomable 
speech which leads us to the verge of 
the infinite, let us for moments gaze 
into that.” And in her book “ Music, 
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Health, and Character ” Dr. Agnes Savill 
writes :— 

“ Under the spell of great music, a man 
finds that the obsession of sordid cares and 
anxiety fades into the background. Their 
true insignificance is revealed in the 
presence of the high emotion which raises 
him above his own limited personality. 
He loses his troubled individual self in a 
larger whole, and emerges strengthened, 
capable to cope with and to overcome 
what had previously threatened to engulf 
him. He reaches out to a greater and 
deeper consciousness; the realizadon of 
the strength dormant within tides him 
over the present obstacles and infuses 
fresh energy for the future. The armour 
of cynicism drops from the hardened man 
of the world ; he knows, at last, the reality 
is as fair as the dream.*’ 

As an example of the power of music, I 
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quote a description by Mr. Arnold Bennett 
of a performance of Wagner’s Die Meister- 
singer that he heard soon after the 
Armistice : “ Thrilling and overwhelming 
beauty was achieved. It was a sublime 
example of the power of art to triumph 
easily over prejudice and hatred and 
resentments. For Wagner was a modern 
German ; he was a very German German ; 
he had little use for the English. The 


opera is intensely German. Our troops 
were still occupying Germany. Only the 
previous week our officers had suffered 
outrageous insults at the hands of truculent 
Germans. Yet here we all were, charmed, 
enthralled, enthusiastic, passionately grate¬ 
ful! Seventy-five years since Wagner had 


begun the composition of this colossal and 
lovely work, this most singular opera 
whose purely philosophic theme is the 
conflict between the classical and the 
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romantic ! What a droll, impossible theme 
for an opera! But the terrific pure 
original force and beauty of its inspiration 
and execution had overcome time and us.” 

There are many men, even among tlie 
distinguished, who are bored and even 
maddened by the finest music. The De 
Goncourts say in their Journal: “ Gautier 
proceeded to criticize ‘ The Queen of 
Sheba.’ And as we acknowledged to him 
our complete musical deafness, and that 
we only just managed to appreciate 
military music, he said : ‘ Ah ! I’m very 
glad to hear you talk like that. I’m just 
the same. I prefer silence to music. I 
have managed to learn to distinguish; 
good from bad music, having lived part of» 
my live with a singer, but I care nothing 
for it. . . . It’s very curious that all the 
writers of our time should be like that. 
Balzac loathed music. Hugo can’t endure 
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it. Lamartine, himself, who is a piano 
to be let or sold, hates it. . . . Only a few 
painters have a taste for it.’ ” 

But the men of whom it may be said 
that “ ears they have but they hear not ” 
are an insignificant minority. What 
W. H. Hudson called “ a concord of sweet 
sounds ” brings joy and solace to the 
majority, to the exalted as well as to the 
humble. And, as Hudson has reminded 
us, if Balzac had no ear, and if music to 
Dr. Johnson was only “ the least dis¬ 
agreeable of noises and to Rosetti 
positively offensive, it is also true that 
Wordsworth had neither a sense of smell 
nor a sense of humour. “ Others we 
know,” wrote Hudson, “ have been with¬ 
out the sense of reverence or even of 
common decency; and some have been 
born colour-blind or altogether blind, or 
with a heart too big or too little.” 
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Granted the power of appreciation, how 
is it to be developed? And again the 
answer is, Only by enterprise and by 
experiment. We may be grateful that it 
is no longer the convention for young 
women to be taught to play the piano 
badly, for if there is one thing calculated 
more than another to kill appetite, it is 
to be compelled to be one’s own cook. 
I am not sufficiently expert to realize the 
deficiencies of the mechanical reproduc¬ 
tion of music by the gramophone or its 
distribution by the wireless, but these 
modem inventions have certainly brought 
across our thresholds far more adequate 
performances of great music than we 
could possibly produce for ourselves. 

The intention of the musical composer 
is to create beauty. We may or may not 
appreciate the beauty. If we do, we must 
be humbly grateful. If we do not, we 
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may regret a possible experience, and let 
it go at that, or, if we are wiser, we shall 
try again. 

The tremendous emotional power of 
music has been described by Heine in 
writing of the playing of Liszt: “My 
reason trembles in my brain at the 
recollection of the concert at which I last 
heard Liszt play; I forget what, but I 
could swear that he was playing variations 
on some theme from the Apocalypse. At 
first I could not see quite clearly the four 
mystical beasts; I only heard their voices, 
especially the roaring of the lion and the 
screaming of the eagle. I saw the ox, with 
the book in his hand, quite distincdy. 
The part he played best was the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat. The scene represented a 
tournament; and the resuscitated nations, 
pale as death, and trembling, pressed as 
spectators round the immense arena. 
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First Satan galloped in, with black harness, 
on a milk-white charger. Death rode 
slowly behind him on his pale horse. At 
last the Lord appeared in golden armour, 
on a black steed, and with his holy lance 
first threw Satan to the earth, and after 
him Death ; and the spectators shouted.’* 
Writing of music in his “ Religio 
Medici,” Sir Thomas Brown says: “ Who¬ 
soever is harmonically composed delights 
in harmony; which makes me much dis¬ 
trust the symmetry of those heads which 
declaim against all Church-Musick. For 
my self, not only from my obedience, but 
my particular Genius, I do embrace it; 
for even that vulgar and Tavern-Musick, 
which makes one man merry, another mad, 
strikes in me a deep fit of devotion, and 
a profound contemplation of the first 
Composer, There is something in it of 
Divinity more than the car discovers: it 
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is an Hieroglyphical and shadowed lesson 
of the whole World, and creatures of God; 
such a melody to the ear, as the whole 
world well understood, would afford the 
understanding. In brief, it is a sensible 
fit of that harmony which intellectually 
sounds in the ears of God.” How bold 
and suggestive is the claim that all music, 
whether it be church music or that “ vulgar 
and tavern-music,” is a harmony that 
sounds in the ears of God. 

The appeal of music to the emotions is 
direct, untrammelled by words, and from 
its very subtlety the more suggestive and 
perhaps, therefore, the more dangerous. 
The love-song may not have been the first 
song, but it has been the song that has 
most often been sung. Consequently, the 
poets have often eulogized beauty in 
musical terms. Richard Lovelace wrote 
in his “ Orpheus to Beasts ”:— 
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Oh could you view the Melody 
Of cv’ry grace, 

And music other face, 

You’d drop a tear. 

Seeing more Harmony 
In her bright eye. 

Then now you hear. 

The most complete expression of passion 
in music is, perhaps, the love duet in 
Wagner’s music drama, Tristran and IsoldCy 
which I always think of with the love 
scenes in George Meredith’s “ Richard 
Feverel.” The American critic, James 
Huneker, has said; “ Wagner was the 

greatest poet of passion—odious, misused 
term—in the history of the Seven Arts. 
And he had a more potent instrument than 
words at his command, an orchestra that 
woes and thunders, that achieves in the 


surging undertow the very soul of love, A 


mighty master, but a dangerous guide is 


this same Richard Wagner.” 


Nowadays, the censor is called in to 
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ban and, maybe, to destroy books and 
pictures, some of them austere in their 
purpose, others merely eccentric, because 
of the effect that they might have on 
public morals. But if the police are to 
deal with works of art—I doubt the public 
utility of such overseership—it should be 
beautiful things that they should sternly 
repress. There was not a little common 
sense in the Puritan hatred of beauty if his 
philosophy of life were once accepted. 
If everything is to be destroyed that has 
within it the possibility of erotic excite¬ 
ment, then Wagner must be bowdlerized, 
and lesser, but in their way delightful 
works like the “ Blue Danube ” waltz 
must be burned by the common hangman. 
But I am supposing that the reader has 
sufficient character to enjoy the beautiful 
and to listen to the syren without being 
beguiled by her into a swamp. 
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With all other artists, the musician is, 
according to his own manner and cer¬ 
tainly without any malice prepense^ the 
recorder of the mind of his age. It has 
always seemed to me that the very spirit— 
the bizarre, shoddy spirit—of the France 
of the Second Empire lives in Offenbach’s 
opera bouffi. Listen to the famous Bar¬ 
carolle in The Tales of Hoffman, and you 
can almost hear the progress of Napoleon 
III., that weary-eyed sensualist, from the 
boring antics of the Tuileries to the tragic 
field of Sedan. Wagner, Mr. Paul Rosen- 
feld says, is the voice of the nineteenth 
century, of the conquest of nature and 
vast commercial success. Mr. Rosenfeld 
says: “ The tonal pomp and ceremony, 

the pride of the trumpets, the arrogant 
stride, the magnificent address, the broad, 
vehement, grandiloquent pronouncements, 
the sumptuous texture of his music seem 
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forever proclaiming the victory of man 
over the energies of fire and sea and earth, 
the lordship of creation, the suddenly 
begotten railways and shipping and mines, 
the cataclysm of wealth and comfort.” 

Mr. Rosenfeld goes on to point out that, 
though the nineteenth century was a 
century of triumph, it was also a century 
of disappointment. Men feasted on new 
things, wondering all the while whether 
the new things were as good as the old. 
Cardinal Newman was as completely a 
typical figure of the century as any of the 
discoverers and innovators. The men of 
the nineteenth century felt themselves 
victors and vanquished, powerful and yet 
bereft and forlorn. 

If the voice of the nineteenth century is 
to be heard in Wagner^s music dramas, 
the voice of the twentieth is to be heard in 
the voice of the Frenchman, Debussy. 
With perfect craftsmanship he achieves 
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perfect beauty, and in such a delicious 
composition as UApres Midi d'un Faune 
there is, with the suggestion of the joyful 
mystery of life, an equal emphasis “ of 
weariness and powerlessness and oppres¬ 
sion,” eminently characteristic of our 
time. 

To-day the aim of the musician is sug¬ 
gested by the Russian Stravinsky, who has 
said: “ The one essential is to feel and to 
convey one’s feeling. It is obvious that, 
indeed, the sincerity of the artist’s emotion 
is of even greater importance than his 
capacity to move the hearers of his 
music.” 

In many of the most interesting contem¬ 
porary composers there is an inspiring 
acclaim of nationalism. It is, of course, 
true that art knows no frontiers, but it is 
equally true that the inspiration of all 
supreme artists is intensely national. Thus 
no man could conceivably have written 
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“ The Divine Comedy ” except an Italian 
at the zenith of the Middle Ages, and no 
man could conceivably have written 
Shakespeare’s plays except an Englishman 
at the end of the Renaissance. There is, 
therefore, for the modern Englishman 
particular interest in the compositions of 
such a musician as Dr. Vaughan Williams, 
who has used English folk songs for his 
inspiration and has written music that is 
English in all its essentials. 

All that I can possibly have hoped to do 
in this chapter is to suggest what should be 
in the mind of the inexperienced, anxious 
to explore the groves of St. Cecilia, and 
of what he may hope for as he listens. 
Grievous indeed is the loss of the deaf. 
There is music for the solace of all of us if 
we have patience and attention:— 

The soul of music slumbers in the cell 

Till waked and kindled by the Master’s spell. 
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I think it was Mrs. Belloc Lowndes who 
once said that it was the concert hall, with 
its depressing atmosphere, that prevented 
her from more often hearing fine music. 

I agree. As I grow older I find theatres 
more and more uncomfortable, and con¬ 
cert halls more and more suggestive 
of highbrow spinsters. The wireless is 
already an alternative to the concert hall, 
and since the mysterious conveying of 
sound must grow more and more perfect, 
men will soon be able to hear music 
perfectly rendered while sitting by their 
own vine and under their own fig tree. 
Then surely “ music’s golden tongue ” 
will bring ever-increasing joy and solace 
to the weary and the bewildered. 
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The familiar admom^j to play the game ^ 
has lost most of its significance, for men 
do not play games nowadays, they work 
at them, they strain at them. They are 
unhappy if they cannot raise an average 
or reduce a handicap. They dream o’ 
nights of breaking records. It is, of course, 
true that everything that is worth doing is 
worth doing w'cll, but it does not follow 
that everything that is worth doing is 
worth doing over-well. There is a pleasant 
country into which neither the “ rabbit ” 
nor the champion is ever invited. 

Playing the game to our own and our 

fellows’ satisfaction certainly does not 

mean playing the fool. But the stem, set 

face of the elderly golfer, set off by the 
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glaring colour and the fantastic cut of his 
clothes, is a painful suggestion that fun 
has been driven from the world and that 
our amusements are even more serious 
than our daily work. 

I have sorrowfully to admit that I \STite 
of games as one having no authority and 
merely as the scribes. I am one of those 
unfortunate persons who are bored by 
games. The memory of my school days 
is overshadowed by tlie unhappy Saturday 
afternoons when I was compelled to play 
cricket and was forbidden the reading and 
the loafing for which my soul yearned. 
It was my misfortune that I played 
cricket rather well, and escape was there¬ 
fore more difficult. Nowadays nothing 
in the world would induce me to endure 
the weariness of a test match, but Saturday 
afternoon cricket is good for the young to 
play and the elderly to watch. 
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A game played, not by giants obsessed 
by averages, but by the amateur local 
pride, encourages that team spirit \vhich a 
man must possess, in some degree, if he is 
to live his life well. The parish cricket 
clubs that still exist in many a Kentish 
village enshrine a good deal of all that is 
best in the English spirit. He is properly 
regarded as a poor cricketer who plays for 
himself and not for his side. “ We do not 
challenge any parish,” said Miss Mitford s 
William Grey, “ but if we be challenged, 
we arc ready.” Mr. E. V. Lucas (and 
who writes with greater authority?) sor¬ 
rowfully confesses that cricket has lost its 
old simplicity, and with it its odd charac¬ 
ters. He recalls old Tom Emmett, who 
used to play for Yorkshire when I was a 
child, and who once warned a point who 
was standing too close to the wicket. 
“ If I were thee, Mister, I’d stand a little 
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farther back, because when I hits there, 

I hits hard.” And Emmett was only one 
of the “ characters ” among many in those 
far-away days. 

Mr. Lucas regrets the passing of single¬ 
wicket matches, and he tells an excellent 
story of two octogenarian “ old Blues ” 
who agreed to play a single-wicket match. 
The first man went in and made twelve, 
and the bowler was so exhausted that he 
was unable to take his place at the wicket. 
“ His weariness and weakness were too 
serious. He could only lie on a sofa and 
cry for his lost strength.” So it was 
decided that the second man should bowl 
the absent man’s wicket down. After a 
while one of the weary player’s friends 
came rushing to him, shouting with 
satisfaction; “ Well played, old man,” he 
cried, “ you’ve won the match. He’s 
bowled thirteen wides! ” 
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It is more fun and infinitely better for 
the soul to play oneself, and even to play 
badly, than to gaze with envy at the 
experienced. As Andrew Lang sang: 

Alas, yet liefer on youth’s hither shore 
Would I be some poor Player on scant hire 

Than king among the old who play no more,— 

“ This is the end of every man’s desire! ” 

For the man who plays games reluctantly 
and for the mere sake of exercise, in order 
to retain his health and to keep his weight 
within reasonable limits, lawn tennis is 
the best of all games, since it provides the 
maximum of exercise in the minimum 
of time. Back-garden lawn tennis, with 
lengthy intervals for tea, is excellent fun, 
but no game has been more spoiled by the 
over-skilled. The uncanny cleverness of 
Wimbledon has set the tune for Brockley 
Park, and here, as elsewhere, the whole 
thing has become monstrously serious. 
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There is, of course, real beauty in a game 
well played, in the rhythm of the move¬ 
ments, the poise of the body, the swift 
co-operation of brain and hand. Edward 
Gracroft Lefroy has written of the football 
player:— 

Aware of him—of all else unaware: 

If I could Limn you, as you leap and fling 
Your weight against his passage, like a wall; 
Clutch and collar him, and rudely cling 
For one brief moment till he falls—you fall: 

My sketch would have what Art can never give, 
Sinew and breath and body; it would live. 

Watching football matches has become, 
with watching films, die most popular of 
English pastimes, and it seems to me that 
the tremendous crowds attracted by pro¬ 
fessional Association matches provide an¬ 
other of the disconcerting signs of the 
times. The local patriotism which football 
is supposed to foster is pure bunkum, since 
the men who play for Blackburn may 
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quite probably have been born in Ber¬ 
mondsey, and players are bought and sold, 
changing their allegiance season by season. 
The football crowd is never quite a pretty 
sight. The enthusiasm is insincere and 
over blatant. Indeed, these great Satur¬ 
day afternoon assemblies provide a strik¬ 
ing indictment of the civilization that 
deadens the soul and compels its members 
to take their pleasures wildly, thoughtlessly 
and noisily. In a striking description of 
the pandemonium of a football field, Mr. 
Arnold Bennett refers to a director of the 
football company who was a Wesleyan 
and a teetotaler: “This gentleman was 
not blind to the significance of certain 
phenomena of crowd-psychology which 
we had witnessed during the afternoon. 
He would have been a convinced opponent 
of the institution of football, but for one 
quality of it: football matches keep 
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people out of public-houses ! ” There is 
little, as it seems to me, to be said for a 
form of amusement only to be advocated 
because it is an alternative to something 
regarded as even worse. 

Principal Jacks has written: “The 
man who has been killing pigs all day in 
Chicago is in no mood for admiring the 
sunset or reading Shelley. He is more 
likely to get drunk or to knife his neighbour 
in a brawl.” And Dean Inge adds to this 
reflection: “ If a man’s work starves his 
nature or insults him by its obvious 
futility, his whole life will probably be 
devitalized and insipid. He will be bored 
and disgusted when at work, and he will 
probably be bored and disgusted when at 
play.” 

I have a positive horror of all forms of 
blood sport. I have never attempted to 
shoot a bird. I have never ridden to 
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hounds. I have hardly ever fished. I 
agree that the man who is willing to cat a 
grouse is a hypocrite if he criticizes the 
man who shot it for him. I am, indeed, 
grateful to my fellows who provide me 
with my grouse and with my mutton, but 
I regret that the killing, either of the bird 
or the animal, should be regarded as a 
pleasant pastime. As for hunting, I agree 
that nothing of which a healthy man is 
capable is more invigorating than a cross¬ 
country gallop, but I am entirely unable 
to understand why the gallop should be 
the more enjoyable because an unfortunate 
animal, outplayed by a host of enemies, 
beaten and terrified, should be killed at 
the end of it. There is really no difference 


of opinion among decent people concern¬ 
ing the cruelty of hunting deer in England, 
and the suggestion that the fox really 
enjoys being hunted is rather disgusting 
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nonsense. In John Masefield s Reynard 
the Fox,” when the quarry, with wily 
courage, had outrun his foes only to find 
his earth was stopped, the poet says: 

His strength was broken, his heart was bursting, 
His bones were rotten, his throat was thirsting: 
•His feet were reeling, his brush was thick 
From dragging the mud, and his brain was sick. 

The meanness of stopping the earth is 
enough to make a man blush for his kind, 
and the cruelty of the whole business 
needs no demonstration. But although 
Mr. Masefield has written what is by far 
the most effective denunciation of hunting 
in our language, he has also, in many 
splendid passages in the same poem, 
described the joy that comes to the horse 
and the rider. But surely the joy may be 
experienced without the horror of the kill. 

It has been urged on behalf of the 
fishermen that it was from the fishing- 
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boats of Galilee that our Lord chose His 
first disciples, but Peterand James and John 
fished for their living, and not for fun. 
Though I imagine that the hook through 
his gills causes the fish considerable pain, 
the angler is often a gentle, as he is always 
a patient creature. It was the lovers of 
virtue that Izaak Walton bade “ to go 
a*angling.” Old Izaak himself is one of 
the most lovable of the men who have 
written books. Ironmonger and scholar, 
royalist and High-Churchman, the friend 
and convert of John Donne, he was born 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and lived to see 
the Restoration, dying at peace with all 
the world at the age of ninety, and laid 
to his rest in Winchester Cathedral. 

Andrew Lang has written of him: 
“ Without ambition, save to be in the 
society of good men, he passed through 
turmoil, ever companioned by content. 
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For him existence had its trials: he saw 
all that he held most sacred overthrown; 
laws broken up; his king publicly mur¬ 
dered ; his friends outcasts; his worship 
proscribed; he himself suffered in property 
from the raid of the Kirk into England. 
He underwent many bereavements: child 
after child he lost, but content he did not 
lose, nor sweetness of heart, nor belief. 
He was one of those happy characters 
which are never found disassociated from 
unquestioning faith.” And in a letter to 
Coleridge, Charles Lamb says of “ The 
Compleat Angler”; “It breathes the 
very spirit of innocence, purity and 
simplicity of heart; there are many choice 
old verses interspersed in it; it would 
sweeten a man’s temper at any time to 
read it; it would Christianize every dis¬ 
cordant angry passion; pray make your¬ 
self acquainted with it.” 
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Walton described angling as a calm, 
quiet, innocent recreation. Anglers were, 
he claimed, “ very honest men.” Cer¬ 
tainly to sit for hours by a river-side on a 
summer’s day should make for a restful 
spirit. The angler is an optimist, never 
afflicted by great expectations. “ Caught 
anything? ” a passing stranger once asked 
a fisherman at Cookham Lock on a 
Saturday morning. “ What do you 
mean?” was the reply. “I have only 
been here since Tuesday.” Walton 
declared that the angler, like the poet, is 
born and not made. Probably the fish 
would prefer him neither to be born nor 
made. 

The race-course is not an institution 
popular with the moralist, but it is only 
the social student with very limited know¬ 
ledge and experience who will suppose that 
it is only the very fashionable and the not 
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very scrupulous who occasionally go rac¬ 
ing. A friend of mine, a country gendeman 
with all a countryman’s tastes but for the 
fact that he shares my horror of blood 
sports, finds his chief pleasure in local race 
meetings. He loves horses, he is moved 
by the beauty of the contending field and 
the thrill of the close finish. Mr. George 
Street, a townsman, has written: “ I 

declare there is no such excitement, of a 
common and easily bought kind, as a close 
finish in a horse-race. I don’t compare it 
with the great excitements of life, with 
first love accepted, with a chief place in 
the honours list, with the attainment of a 
life’s ambition, though with some keen 
sportsmen or heavy gamblers it may have 
gone near one of them. But for an excite¬ 
ment that may be cheaply bought most 
days of the year, and which at least need 
leave no bad taste afterwards, commend 
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me to a horse-race over and over again. 
How many times over again, I would not 
say. With me, as I have explained, the 
pleasure is infrequent, and I know not if 
repetition might ever stale it; not, I am 
sure, for many a long day’s racing. And 
I maintain that such an excitement, such 
an intense sensation, in a life tliat must 
needs contain a good deal of tedious 
sameness, is wholesome and vitalizing and 
altogether jolly.” 

It will be urged that it is impossible to 
dissociate horse-racing and betting, and I 
shall be told that betting ruins homes and 
fills prisons. I will confess that on the 
very rare occasions when I, myself, go to 
a race meeting—I have not been to one 
for years—I find it quite impossible to 
resist the temptation of backing a horse, 
generally on the recommendation of a 
knowledgeable friend, for a few shillings. 
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The horses that I back invariably lose, 
but the thrill, to which Mr. Street refers, 
is intensified when one has a direct 
personal interest in one of the runners. 
You eagerly watch the jockey’s colours, 
you are persuaded that, though your horse 
is last, he will be first before the post is 
reached, and the excitement is worth the 
money. I do not agree that gambling 
in all circumstances is a sin. I have 
found it sufficiently difficult to resist the 
Seven accepted Deadly Sins, and I have 
no sympathy with the Puritan’s desire to 
add to their number. It is quite untrue 
to suggest that a man who has a small wager 
on a horse, or who plays bridge with his 
friends for two or three shillings a hundred, 
is inspired by greed or with an evil desire 
to get money for nothing. Dean Inge has 
said that the smallest stakes spoil the game 
of bridge. My experience is that reason- 
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able stakes add to its interest. The man 
who plays cards or backs horses with the 
idea that the result will enable liim to pay 
his rent is a fool. But there is a reasonable 
human pleasure in risking small sums of 
money at the hazard of a horse or a 
card. 

Despite the motor and the common 
horror of the main road, it is the cross¬ 
country trudge, not too fast, and certainly 
not too far, that remains the best game of 
all. “ He went along country roads,’’ 
writes Mr. Wells of Mr. Polly, when he 
escaped from his hosier’s shop, “ while all 
the birds were piping and chirruping and 
cheeping and singing, and looked on fresh 
new things and felt as happy and irre¬ 
sponsible as a boy with an unexpected 
half-holiday.” Fresh new things are 
always to be found in the countryside, and 
old things that are always new, and 
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familiar things that are always fresh. 
E. V, Lucas has written:— 

Your daisied meadows and your grassy hills, 

Your primrose banks, your parks, your tinkling rills. 
Your copses where the purple bluebells grow. 

Your quiet lanes where the lovers loiter so. 

Your cottage-gardens with their wallflowers* scent, 
Your swallows ’ncath the eaves, your sweet 
content! 

And *mid the fleecy clouds that o’er you spread. 
Listen, the skylark singing overhead. . , . 

That’s the old country, that’s the old home! 
You never forget it wherever you roam. 

Perhaps it is because I was born in the 
south country, and have a more intimate 
knowledge of it than of any other part of 
God*s good earth, that it always seems to 
me that the top of the South Downs, with 
the sea to the south and the fair Sussex 
country to the north, is as near Heaven 
as I shall ever get in this world. 
Mrs. Rosamund Marriott Watson has 
sung:— 
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Broad and bare to the skies 
The great Down-country lies, 

Green in the glance of the sun. 

Fresh with the clean salt air; 

Screaming the gulls rise from the fresh-turned 
mould. 

Where the round bosom of the wind-swept wold 
Slopes to the valley fair. 

It is not easy in these days to get away 
from the hurly-burly, but it can be done. 
And the tramp should always be made with 
a companion—a book of verse, or, maybe, 
with W. H. Hudson, or Richard Jefferies, 
or old Gobbett—for it will help to the 
discovery of the Unknown Country, the 
Land of Heart’s Desire which exists for all 
of us, but is never very easy to discover. 
“ There is,” says Mr. Belloc, “ an unknown 
country lying beneath the places that we 
know, appearing only in moments of 
revelation. Whether we shall reach this 
country at last or whether we shall not, it 
is impossible to determine.” 
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In the Pickwick Papers,” Mr. Anthony 
Humm, “ a converted fireman, now a 
schoolmaster, and occasionally an itinerant 
preacher,” eulogized the enviable state 
of mind of the Jolly Young Waterman 
which enabled him to ** row along, think¬ 
ing of nothing at all.” There are for all 
of us many hours of the week when we are 
alone, “ rowing along,” but for our souls 
good we had better not imitate the Jolly 
Young Waterman. The solitary hours 
should be the hours for contemplation, for 
self-examination, for the learning of one¬ 
self. They may be the busiest and the 
most useful hours of our lives. I loafe 
and invite my soul,” sung Walt Whitman. 

It is in the loafing time that we have our 
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only opportunity of introducing ourselves 
to ourselves. 

In one of her essays Mrs. Meynell 
deplores that modern civilization has 
robbed so many men of the solitude that 
all men sometimes need. She says:— 

“ The wild man is alone at %vill, and so 
is the man for whom civilization has been 
kind. But there are the multitudes to 
whom civilization has given little but its 
reaction, its rebound, its chips, its refuse, 
its shavings, sawdust and waste, its failures; 
to them solitude is a right forgone or a 
luxury unattained; a right forgone, we 
may name it, in the case of the nearly 
savage, and a luxury unattained in the 
case of the nearly refined. These has the 
movement of the world thronged together 
into some blind by-way. 

“ Their share in the enormous solitude 
which is the common, unbounded and 
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virtually illimitable possession of all man¬ 
kind hais lapsed, unclaimed. They do not 
know it is theirs. Of many of their 
kingdoms they are ignorant, but of this 
most ignorant. They have not guessed 
that they won for every man a space 
inviolate, a place of unhidden liberty and 
of no obscure enfranchisement. They do 
not claim even the solitude of closed 
corners, the narrow privacy ofthe lock and 
key; nor could they command so much. 
For the solitude that has sky and a hoiizon 
they know not how to wish. It lies in a 

perpetual distance.” 

But even in great cities and in the pokey 
houses of great cities, a certain part of the 
lives of most of us is still lived alone. A 
man thinking or working is always alone, 
let him be where he will,” wrote Thorcau, 
and it may be that we should think more, 
and more sanely, if wc were more inclined 
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to solitude. Whether we like it or not, we 
have to ensure our own society, and it is 
obviously wise to see to it that the many 
hours we must perforce spend with our¬ 
selves shall be as pleasant as they can be. 

Man is a gregarious animal. The finest 
things in this world are only to be attained 
by him as a member of a society. None 
of the great promises has been made to an 
individual. Nevertheless, as Amiel says, 
“ in all the chief matters of life we are 
alone, and our true history is never 
deciphered by others.” 

No man can escape from himself, and it 
is the merest common sense to be interested 
in and amused by the individual who was 
with us at our birth and who will be with 
us at our death. There is, indeed, a 
certain amusement, and I think a certain 
edification, in getting outside ourselves 
and studying our own qualities, with the 
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same kindly toleration and the same 
proper allowances that we have for 
others. Such an examination may 
possibly lead to unwholesome self-esteem, 
and, on the other hand, it may also pre¬ 
vent unwholesome self-depreciation, for 
we arc not always so black as we paint 
ourselves. I am quite certain, indeed, 
that the only man who is really assured 
against the gnawing pains of boredom is 
the man who can enjoy his own society. 
The modern man is often fearful of being 
alone, which means that he is afraid of 
himself, and he is afraid of himself because 
he is a stranger to himself. He has never, 
as it were, been introduced to himself. 

Wise old Sir Thomas Browne has 
written : “ Be able to be alone. Lose not 
the advantage of solitude, and the society. 
of thyself, nor be only content, but delight 
to be alone and single with Omnipresence. 
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He who is thus prepared, the day is not 
uneasy nor the night black unto him. 
Darkness may bound his eyes, not his 
imagination. In his bed he may lie, like 
Pompey and his sons, in all quarters of the 
earth, may speculate the universe and 
enjoy the whole world, in the hermitage 
of himself.” A man can have no more 
desirable residence than “ the hermitage 
of himself,” and when he has once had 
lodgings there, he will immediately begin 
to design those castles in the air which 
Ibsen has said are the happiest homes in 
the world. 

Self-knowledge is the necessary prelude 
to self-reform. It may also give us reason 
for self-appreciation. If a man’s life is 
blank and dull without a generous measure 
of the friendship that thinks no evil, he 
must take pains to attract that friendship. 
He must know himself. He must polish 
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himself up. And how better could any 
man employ his leisure? He must so 
develop himself that he may take himself 
out for a walk into the world with the 
certainty that the world will find him a 
pleasant and attraedve person. In other 
words, no man is really a good friend to 
other people unless he is in the truest sense 
of the term a good friend to himself. 

Genuine friendship depends on know¬ 
ledge, and it is an invigorating exercise to 
put oneself under a microscope. Thoreau, 
something of an egomaniac, has written: 
“ I only know myself as a human entity, 
the scene, so to speak, of thoughts and 
affections; and am sensible of a certain 
doubleness by which I can stand as remote 
from myself as from another. However 
intense my experience, I am conscious of 
the presence and criticism of a part of me, 
which, as it were, is not a part of me, but 
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spectator, sharing no experience, but tak¬ 
ing note of it; and that is no more I than 

it is you.” 

After knowledge must come mastery. 
Montaigne wrote: “The greatest thing 
in the world is for a man to know that he 
is his own.” And W. E. Henley, battered 
though he was by fate, was able exultingly 
to exclaim:— 

It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 

I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul. 

I am not quite sure that any man can 
ever be master of his fate, but the humblest 
of us may be the captain of his soul. 

The modern world is a world of imita¬ 
tion. We dress alike and look alike and 
think alike. We are imitative in our vices 
and our virtues. But a man must neces¬ 
sarily be bored by himself unless he has 
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learned to steer his own ship and to decide 
to what port he is bound. 

With courage and enterprise there must 
be complete candour. It is generally 
indefensible to lie to other people. It is 
damnation to lie to oneself, to pretend that 
mean actions have some unselfish justi¬ 
fication, and that one has run away 
because one is really at heart an extremely 
brave fellow. Candour is the greatest of 
the charms of Mr. Pepys’s Diary, the only 
book in the whole history of literature that 
was intended only for one reader. Mr. 
Pepys never suggests to himself that his 
naughtiness was not naughty. He has 
very clear eyes. Unlike the character in 
one of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, he 
never assumes that:— 

Vice is virtue, virtue vice; 

Nice is nasty, nasty nice. 

Even if we have no taste for confession 
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to a priest, confession to ourselves is a 
wholesome exercise. One cannot give 
oneself absolution, but the silent acknow¬ 
ledgment of ill-temper or scandal-monger- 
ing makes our own society less unpleasant. 
The man who refuses to know himself is 
obviously afraid that he might find out 
something so offensive that his own com¬ 
pany would be insupportable. 

I believe that half the rush and scurry of 
modern life is to be traced to the fact that 
men are afraid of themselves. They are 
blindly hurrying away from a pursuer as 
relentless as the Hound of Heaven. So 
we hurry from amusement to amusement, 
from one place to another. “ Why do we 
seek climates warmed by another sun? ” 
asks Horace in one of his Odes. “ Who 
is the man that, by fleeing from his 
country, can also flee from himself ? 

No man can live happily with a wife 
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and a friend if he does not sometimes laugh 
at them, and certainly no man can live 
happily with himself and enjoy “ the bliss 
of solitude of which Wordsworth has 
written, unless he has learned to laugh at 
himself. “ To love oneself is the beginning 
of a life-long romance,” says a character 
in Oscar Wilde’s The Ideal Hiisbandy and 
to laugh at oneself is the beginning of a 
life-long comedy which may possibly move 
from scene to scene of most refreshing 
humour. We arc prone to prance, to 
bridle, to strut, and to bedizen and plume 
ourselves, and when wc have learned to 
laugh at our own strutting and bedizening, 
we are a long way towards the pleasant 
goal of strutting and bedizening no 
more. 

K.ousseau, whose “ Confessions ” is one 
of the world’s great autobiographies, was 
a persistent strutter, and though he was 
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immensely interested in himself, he never 
knew himself. He%vrote: “ In my native 
country, in the bosom of my religion, 
family and friends, I should have passed a 
calm and peaceful life in the uniformity of 
a pleasing occupation, and among con¬ 
nections dear to my heart. I should have 
been a good Christian, a good citizen, a 
good friend, a good man. I should have 
relished my condition, perhaps have been 
an honour to it, and after having passed a 
life of happy obscurity, surrounded by my 
family, I should have died at peace.” 

Jean Jacques would never have been a 
good Christian or a good man anywhere. 
He never would have been happy. He 
never would have lived or died in peace. 
He was an adept in fooling himself. 

While it is the crudest folly to believe 
that we are what we are not, it is exhilarat- 
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ing to dream that we may be what we are 
not. We instinctively mould ourselves, 
so far as may be, in the likeness of a model, 
and as a man dreams, so he tends to 
become. Sometimes, indeed, dreams 
come true with startling consequences. 
Stevenson has reminded us that “ a man 
may live in dreams and yet be unprepared 

for their realization.’* 

There are, of course, rare spirits who 
never really come out of their solitude 
mystics who live apart from the hurly- 
burly—but for us others the living alone 
is, properly considered, the preparation 
for living with others. Our own souls 
are the dressing-rooms in which we get 
ready to go on the stage to play our part 
in the drama of everyday life. Shoit 

retirement urges sweet return.” 

It is not to be supposed that one can 
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acc]uire perfect knowledge of oneself, but 
it is certain that we may know ourselves 
far better than anyone else can know us, 
and with that knowledge, accompanied by 
self-control, self-amusement and a measure 
of self-appreciation, we may take ourselves 
by the arm and walk on to the stage 
confident that when the curtain falls we 
shall not altogether have failed in the part 
for which we have been cast by destiny. 

The final safeguard against boredom is 
to learn to dream. In the hermitage of 
ourselves we may sit at our ease and—I 
quote Andrew Lang—“ without trouble 
and expense and disappointment we can 
all smoke our cigarettes of fairyland.’* 
They are, indeed, the best of all cigarettes, 
and they are monstrously cheap. We live 
most sumptuously, most thrillingly, most 
satisfactorily, in the woof of our day- 
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dreams. As a man dreams, so he is, and 
assuredly no man could be bored very long 
who has provided himself with a magic 
carpet on which he can fly to the ends of 

the earth. 
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It is one of the many evidences of the 
growth of goodwill and of the fuller 
realization of the individual’s obligation 
to society, that the leisure of the man, the 
greater part of whose time is occupied with 
his own affairs, is often spent in social 
service. And this is not only the case 
when the working hours are few and the 
leisure hours are many. 

The opportunities for the good citizen 
are not hard to find. There are tasks 
enough and to spare for every man, what¬ 
ever may be his peculiar gifts, his peculiar 
interests and his peculiar sympathies. 
But service, if it is to be effective, must be 
undertaken only because it cannot be 

avoided. It must be the natural and 
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spontaneous response to an irresistible call. 
There is a type of social service that 
is offensive in its self-sufficiency. It is 
splendid—and sometimes not a little w'ear- 
ing and painful—to visit the widow and 
the fatherless in their affliction. But if the 
visit is condescending, if the sympathy is 
patronizing and insincere, the widow and 
the fatherless will show the visitor the door 
with perfectly proper resentment. I have, 
I confess, some suspicion of a great deal of 
what is called “ welfare work.” I imagine 
that the harassed but all-too-experienced 
working-class mother must be vastly irri¬ 
tated by the unsought advice of the elderly 
and well-meaning spinster who has 
attended courses of Polytechnic lectures 
on hygiene and dietetics. 

It is good to help the lame dog over the 
stile. But it is advisable beforehand to be 
certain that the dog is lame. Dogs that 
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are not lame dislike officious assistance 
and may—who shall blame them?—bite 
the hand that helps them. And even if 
the dog be lame, he may perhaps prefer 
not to cross the stile. 

It is easy to help those who ask for help. 
It requires infinite tact and rare good 
manners to help those who obviously need 
help but do not ask for it. All gifts are 
insults unless it is apparent that the giver 
enjoys the giving and that the gifts are 
given, not out of pity, but because of the 
instinct of brotherhood which makes 
possession intolerable unless it is shared 
as widely as may be. “ It’s the poor that 
’elps the poor ” because there is under¬ 
standing and humour and never a sug¬ 
gestion of condescension in a help that 
never fails. 

The spirit of effective social service is 
most completely realized in our time by the 
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Boy Scouts and the Girl Guides. Tens of 
thousands of boys have been saved from 
the fate of the loafer and the hooligan 
by the discovery that to be useful and 
courteous and healthy is jolly good fun, 
and the success of the Boy Scout move¬ 
ment is largely due to the fact that the 
scout-masters enjoy the fun every bit as 
much as the scouts. Their knees, too, are 
bare and their hearts are gay. What 
self-respecting boy would consent to go 
scouting with a dour gentleman in a frock 
coat and a bowler hat? 

We all have a duty to our fellows, but 
the duty can never be fulfilled unless the 
fulfilment is a pleasure. The fervent 
Labour propagandist may be helping to 
make the world better, he may be hasten¬ 
ing the destruction of slums and the 
creation of a society in which no man shall 
be unemployed and no child shall be 
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hungry. But he quite obviously vastly 
enjoys himself as he denounces the capit¬ 
alist, and he would be a hopeless failure 
as a propagandist if he did not. 

The Salvationist and the Communist 
have many things in common. They are 
both convinced that they have found the 
one way of salvation. They are both 
willing to spend all their leisure in making 
converts to their faith. They are both 
probably sincere. But whether they are 
sincere or not, it is clear that the denuncia¬ 
tion, as the case may be, of the devil or 
the capitalist, is to the Salvationist and 
the Communist as exciting and amusing 
as the pictures or the gymnasium arc to 
their fellows. 

This is not to say that social service 

should not be encouraged, or that the man 

who finds his pleasure in attempting to 

make the world happier and cleaner is not 
ft 
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to be counted the superior of the man 
whose leisure is devoted to amusing or, it 
may be, to improving himself. But the 
social enthusiast may be a pernicious 
nuisance. His knowledge may be limited, 
his reasoning shallow, his judgment con¬ 
temptible. If liis agitation were to suc¬ 
ceed, bad would assuredly become worse, 
and from the point of view of society it 
would be far better for his evenings to be 
spent as a competitor in the dart tourna¬ 
ment at the “ Plume and Feathers.” 

The mere desire to destroy and to 
rebuild is not of itself to be applauded. 
It may be due to self-conceit, to envy, to 
exaggerated discontent, to futile and 
ignorant rebellion against everything that 
is established and generally accepted, 
without any attempt, or perhaps any 
capacity to estimate values or to under¬ 
stand significance. Still I understand and 
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appreciate the revolt of youth, callow and 
ill regulated though it may be. The 
enthusiast in his early twenties finds himself 
in a world governed by stupidity, domin¬ 
ated by greed, inclined to accept destruc¬ 
tion and disaster as periodically inevitable. 
His reason and his sympathies arc equally 
outraged by the social indifference that 
permits the existence of slums and the 
muddle-headed commercialized patriot¬ 
isms that are a constant menace of war. 
And it is natural, and not unreasonable, 
that he should be moved to an angry desire 
for the destruction of a political and 
industrial system that is demonstrably 
effete and ineffective to secure content and 
happiness for more than a tiny minority 
of the people, and that he should passion¬ 
ately desire to excite general revolt. 

Red flag “ wagging ” by the young is 
nearly always the sign of a certain inward 
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grace. The result will probably be of the 
smallest, but the “ wagging ” will cer¬ 
tainly be for the good of the young man’s 
own soul, if it is inspired by a genuine 
hatred of oppression and inequality, and 
is not, as it often is, the expression of a 
posing eccentricity and the hunger for a 
cheap shoddy notoriety. Granted a suffi¬ 
ciently deeply bitten-in ambition not only 
to make the best of our own individualities, 
but also to leave some impress on the 
society into which we have been born, 
influencing it, in some small way, from 
the darkness to the light, sooner or later 
there will almost certainly come the readi¬ 
ness to discipline enthusiasm, to abandon 
the street corner for the study, to calculate 
the forces with which the reformer must 
deal, to abandon the grandiose dream, 
and to be content if just a little can be 
achieved. 
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No real social service is, indeed, possible 
except in the spirit of humility and after 
much fasting and prayer. And then only 
—this is a fact of such fundamental 
importance that I make no apology for 
its repetition—if the impulse to service is 
irresistible, if the individual life is intoler¬ 
able, unless part of its purpose is wider 
than the individual. 

In this little book I am only concerned 
with leisure hours. I have in mind only 
the men and women whose first pre¬ 
occupation must be the paying off their 
bills and the care of their families. Service 
may, of course, be a profession, a full-time 
job. The lay reader and the local 
preacher may polish their periods far less 
with the yearning that the lives of their 
hearers may be given colour and purpose 
than in the hope that their eloquence may 
some day secure for themselves the prefix 
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“ Rev.” with a home in a vicarage or a 
manse. The branch secretary of a 
Trade Union probably spends his evenings 
in unpaid and much-criticised work, 
dreaming of the House of Commons. 
Both the priest and the politician may be 
invaluable public servants, but they are 
professionals. The service, whether it be 
to the public advantage or not, is their 
vocation, and it should be remembered 
that all good work is to the public 
advantage. 

The preceding pages should have made 
it clear that no man serves humanity 
more splendidly than he who creates 
beauty for its refreshment. The artist is 
a far more valuable public servant than 
the politician can ever hope to be, and 
every man who does his daily job well is at 
least as valuable. The artist serves with 
no intention to serve. So does the man 
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who makes a chair that will endure 
stress and strain. The leisure hours* 
service, rendered spontaneously and light- 
heartedly, has, of course, its obvious 
intention, and the intention is always the 
same, whether the service be rendered by 
slum visitor or welfare worker, scout¬ 
master or guide captain, social student or 
preacher, or even the pious woman who 
kneels every morning before the altar 
praying for her neighbours. The common 
purpose is to increase the world’s happi¬ 
ness and content and to wipe away some 
of its tears. 

As it seems to me, there is, at this time 
in the world’s history, one definite objec¬ 
tive for social enthusiasm, one thing for 
which time should be conscientiously 
spent. We are living in an age ruined 
and impoverished by war and again 
threatened by war, and all social service 
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of any value is, as Lord Baden Powell has 
fully realized, peace service. The indus¬ 
trial civil war from which the nation is 
never for very long quite free is almost as 
ruinous as international war, and has no 
suggestion of glamour or romance. Strikes 
and lock-outs are the fruit of want of 
vision. They are only to be avoided if 
men learn that we are all members one of 
another. The discontent, proper, reason¬ 
able, indeed righteous, that engenders 
strife is bred in the slums and in the 
sweater’s workshop, and the enterprise 
that destroys slums, replacing them, as has 
been done in Somers Town and a dozen 
other places, by decent homes, and that 
compels the payment of decent wages is 
peace work. Vast social changes are quite 
certain. They may come peacefully, but 

only if goodwill is mobilized and made 
effective. 

In the world of international affairs the 
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menace to peace comes from the exaggera¬ 
tion of nationalism, which has come into 
being during the last century and which has 
become the religion of the modern world. 
Civis Romanus sum was the boast, not only 
of men bom in the City of Rome, but also 
of Parthians and Medcs and the dwellers 
in Mesopotamia. It might be accurately 
translated as “I am a member of a 
civilized society and a person who obeys 
laws and fulfils duties and obligations.” 
When the Roman Empire passed and the 
Catholic Church became in a large 
measure its heir, the men of western 
Europe were not primarily Italians, or 
Spaniards, or Frenchmen, or Englishmen, 
but members of a great commonwealth, 
owing their first allegiance to Christ’s 
Vicegerent on earth. The scholar went 
from university to university—from Padua 
to Paris, from Paris to Oxford. The 
trader and the pilgrim crossed frontiers 
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hardly knowing that they were crossing 
them, and, until the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, Latin was still the 
lingua franca of cultured Europe. It is 
often forgotten that, in their many pleasant 
gossips in the Deanery of St. Paul’s, 
Erasmus and Thomas More made their 
jokes in Latin and Colet added his sober 
comments in the same tongue. 

There is now no commonly-accepted 
super-national allegiance, and it is accepted 
that the man who would be a good man 
must be primarily a good Englishman or a 
good Frenchman or a good Italian, with 
the firm conviction that the people who do 
not speak his language and who have not 
been born within the confines of his 
particular nation are essentially inferior and 
properly expected to be for him hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. 

If we are so to co-operate with a bene- 
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comforting answer to the prayer “ Give us 
peace in our time, O Lord ”—and what 
better social service could there be?— 
there must be a strenuous and courageous 
international movement which will have 
as its inspiration Nurse Cavell’s declara¬ 
tion that “ Patriotism is not enough.” I 
have no yearning for a flabby, colourless 
cosmopolitanism. I do not want the 
world to lose those characteristic local 
qualities which make life in London 
different from life in Paris, and still more 
different from life in Madrid. But it 
should be remarked that, while we are 
threatened by unspeakable disaster 
through the development of the worst 
sides of nationalism, its best aspects are 
being swept away by modern inventions 
and discoveries. In Berlin, in Paris, in 
London, in Rome, the same jazz tunes are 
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heard, the same American films are 
exhibited, the same vulgarisms are popular. 
Europe pays America its money and 
receives in return sexful melodramas 
manufactured in Hollywood and imitation 
negro tunes written by white gentlemen 
in New York. The life of the world is 
becoming in many essentials more and 
more stereotyped, and at the same time 
hostilities and jealousies are being em¬ 
phasized by the heresy condemned by 
centuries of tragic experience, that the 
greatness and prosperity of any one people 
can only be attained if other peoples are 
reduced to impotence and poverty. 

If this was untrue in simpler times, it is 
much more obviously untrue with the 
great development of international trad¬ 
ing. There is hardly a nation that has 
not many things to sell and that does not 
need money for things that it can only buy 
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from other nations. I do not agree that 
foreign markets are an artificial necessity. 
It surely has always happened, though I 
admit that with the movement of popula¬ 
tions it is now less evident, that certain 
nations—Russia at times, and Canada and 
South America—produce far more wheat 
than is needed for the food of their own 
people. It is surely in accordance both 
with Christianity and common sense—the 
two things, by the way, are in my view 
identical—that this superfluity of wheat 
should be exchanged for such manu¬ 
factured articles as can be better produced 
in other countries. But all such con¬ 
siderations are of secondary importance, 
and the first business of goodwill is to curb 
and beat down aggressive nationalism, 
for unless such curbing is effected, more 
wars are absolutely certain. With all the 
plots of the money-changers, with all the 
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noise and overcrowding, and the rush a 
the clatter and glitter of modern life, man 
still lives in castles in the air and still risks 
everything for a dream. And it is in the 
dreams of nationalism that his greatest 
peril lies. 

To-day that man best serves his genera¬ 
tion who has eyes to see beyond frontiers 
and imagination enough to realize the 
interdependence of all peoples. And in 
what way could leisure be better spent 
than in hastening the realization of that 
brotherhood of man which will tear the 
swords from the hands of the militarists 
and bring the plots of super-nationalisrr 
to nought ? 


THE END 




